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“ 


. a work of original historical research that should aii all 
lovers of the more curious and obscure byways of history . 


“cc 


. and it is true and important that Professor Casson Pee eli 
together quantities of fascinating information never before available, 
much of it based on recent archaeological discoveries. With brisk 
aplomb and numerous signs of a serviceable sense of humor, he recounts 
developments in ship design, methods of naval warfare, the winds and 
currents and harbors of the Mediterranean, the constant perils of 
piracy and all the intricacies of ancient maritime commerce. These 
matters are interesting in themselves and are made more so by Professor 
Casson’s array of well-chosen concrete facts and by his many anecdotes.” 
— OrviL_E Prescott, The New York Times 


“Two enthusiasms— for scholarship and for sailing — are combined 
in this work by Lionel Casson, Associate Professor of Classics at New 
York University. The result is as gratifying to readers as... his summer 
sessions of ‘Sunrise Semeter’ were to: TV watchers and listeners. 


“He has written a maritime history of the ancient world, from the rafts 
and straddled logs of prehistoric man to the fleets of Byzantium —a 
history which, since it is the first of its kind, should be as useful to other 
scholars as it is interesting to the general reader.” 

— Maurice Dotsier, The New York Herald Tribune 
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Simplified plan and tentative reconstruction of the 


Parthian temple. The black represents the portion 
of the plan actually recovered and the remainder 
the reconstruction. The main axis is northwest- 
southeast. The two similar sanctuaries may be seen 
in the left center area; a third, smaller, sanctuary 
may lie in the south corner. 














The Inanna temple shown in relation 
to the Enlil temple and the ziggurat 
within the E-kur, the temple precinct. 
Everything except the ziggurat is of 
the Ur III period. The lower third of 
the Inanna temple, containing the 
sanctuary, was the part destroyed by aaad 
the Parthian building activity. Hai 
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NNA TEMPLE 





NIPPUR, 


Photos courtesy Joint Expedition to Nippur. 
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The Early Dynastic II temple, tentative plan and reconstruction. The building is oriented in the 
same direction as the temples of the Ur III and Parthian periods, with the main axis running 
more or less northwest-southeast. The sanctuary area lies in the southern part of the temple, be- 
yond the court with the columns. Just beyond this court lies the remarkable little ‘shrine within 
a shrine,” whose altar is in line with the antecella and cella doors, and south of that is a more 


conventional Sumerian sanctuary. 


Fo: MORE THAN A HUNDRED YEARS Nippur has at- 
tracted the attention of explorers and archaeologists. 
W. K. Loftus and H. A. Churchill visited the site on a 
trip to southern Mesopotamia in 1849. About two years 
later, on January 17, 1851, Austen Henry Layard ar- 
rived but he spent less than two weeks there. Much of 
that time he devoted “to the fruitless search of ‘a great 
black stone’ said by the Arabs to exist somewhere in the 
mounds of Nuffar.” His brief, random probing in the 
extensive ruins ended in disappointment; in fact, he 
commented, ‘‘On the whole I am much inclined to ques- 
tion whether extensive excavations carried on at Niffer 
would produce any very important or interesting 
results.”’ 

The first serious work at Nippur was undertaken about 
forty years later by a group from the University of 
Pennsylvania, the first American expedition in Mesopo- 
tamia. There were four campaigns at the close of the 
nineteenth century, between 1888 and 1900. Much of 
the work centered around the ziggurat, with huge Par- 
thian (248 B.C.-A.D. 226) remains on the upper level; 
the E-kur, or temple precinct of Enlil, belonging to a 


much earlier time; the scribal quarters of Tablet Hill; 
and parts of the western mound. In contrast to the 
hasty remark of Layard, Hilprecht was able to say in 
1900, ‘More than 60,000 cuneiform tablets so far (have 
been) rescued from the archives of Nippur. .. .” 
While good fortune may sometimes produce results 
quickly, more often a sustained effort, including many 
disappointments, is required. 

Text finds at Nippur, as well as at other Mesopota- 
mian sites, have demonstrated that Nippur was a te- 
nowned religious center. Although numerous kings 
throughout the millennia of its history liked to have con- 
trol of Nippur, it was never an important political cen- 
ter. It was rather the abode of Enlil, the father of the 
gods. In fact the Sumerian signs with which the name 
is written, EN.L{L™, mean simply the “place of Enlil.” 

Since Nippur has become known as the Jerusalem, the 
Rome or the Mecca of its own time and since it is one of 
the most impressive ruins in all Mesopotamia, after a 
lapse of half a century an American expedition has re- 
turned to the site once more. This is the Joint Expedi- 
tion to Nippur sponsored by the Oriental Institute of 
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The first courtyard of the Early Dynastic Il temple of Inanna (lower left on plan, page 75), from the north. At the top can be 
seen the thick fill for the platform as well as some of the remains of the Parthian temple. 
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the University of Chicago and the University Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. The first season, in 
1948, was chiefly exploratory. The two ensuing cam- 
paigns, in 1949-50 and 1951-52, were mainly devoted 
to the temple of Enlil and to Tablet Hill respectively. 
The third season’s work, on Tablet Hill, yielded several 
hundred Sumerian literary texts, which made an im- 
portant addition to those found by the earlier University 
of Pennsylvania expedition. 

Beginning with the season of 1953-54, the Baghdad 
School of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
replaced the University Museum as the partner of the 
Oriental Institute in the Joint Expedition. The Baghdad 
School and the Oriental Institute have now completed 
their third season together, digging in alternate years. 

The campaign of 1953-54 was devoted to an area 
which came to be called simply the “North Temple,” 
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because no epigraphic evidence was ever found which 
even suggested the name of the deity to whom the small 
Early Dynastic (3000-2350 B.c.) temple was dedicated. 
The temple went down through eight levels, during a 
period of perhaps five hundred years, before either disap- 
pearing completely as a sanctuary or changing to a 


~~ 


radically different plan. The shift in the purpose and/or | 
plan of the building became apparent only at the very / 


end of the season, when there was no time left to re- 
solve the enigma. A trial dig on another section of the 
mound at the end of the campaign led to the discovery 
of a temple built by King Shulgi of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur (Ur III, 2150-2050 B.c.) and dedicated to In- 
anna, the Sumerian goddess of love and war. On an in- 
scribed door socket the temple was called E-dur-an-ki, the 
“house of the bond of heaven and earth.” 

This structure devoted to Inanna, as it turns out, has 
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The Ur-Nammu foundation box as it was found below the north corner of the E-kur 
wall. Ten of these boxes, each made of baked bricks with bitumen for mortar, were 
found during the last two seasons at Nippur. Meter stick indicates width of box. 


become the main focus of the last two seasons of work, 
1955-56 and 1957-58. During these campaigns it has 
been found that a temple, dedicated to the same goddess, 
whether a rebuilding or a new structure, has existed on 
this site since an early period. The stratigraphy, pro- 
ceeding from latest to earliest, appears at present to be 
as follows: 


Level I: Parthian building so fragmentary its pur- 
pose is not known 

Level II: Parthian temple (see plan on page 74, 
above) 

Level III: = Assyrian 

Level IV:  Kassite 

Level V: Old Babylonian 

Level VI: Ur III (see plan on page 74, below) 

Level VII: Probably Akkadian 

Level VIII: Probably Early Dynastic III 

Level IX: Early Dynastic II (see plan on page 75) 


Early during the 1955-56 campaign the immense size 
of the Ur III temple became evident. The northwest 
wall (the axis of the building is on a northwest-south- 
east line), measuring about 190 feet, which was thought 
to be the length, turned out to be the width of the 
structure. The length was an unprecedented 330 feet! 
It was during the digging of the northwest wall that the 
first indications of the various phases of the temple came 
to light. Inscriptions indicate that although the original 
builder of the Ur III temple was Shulgi, he himself as 
well as his successor, Amar-Zuen, made extensive re- 
pairs to the sanctuary. It appears to have been rebuilt 


during the Old Babylonian era (2050-1600 B.c.) and 
again by the Kassites (1600-911 B.c.). In 1955-56 less 
than half of the northwestern part of the Shulgi temple 
was brought to light. In many places the walls were 
completely destroyed, but at almost every strategic point 
foundation remains came to the rescue. Thus, a reliable 
plan of the northwestern two-fifths of the temple (the 
upper left portion of the plan on page 74, at left, be- 
low), was recovered. 

A meter or so inside the northwest wall of the Ur III 
temple, huge sun-dried bricks laid with copious amounts 
of mud mortar proved to be the northwestern limit of a 
great platform upon which the Parthians built a temple 
—in all likelihood also dedicated to Inanna, although 
the goddess may have been called by another name. This 
platform corresponded closely in size to the area cov- 
ered by the Ur III temple and was faced on all sides 
with a retaining wall made of big, rectangular unbaked 
bricks. The core of the platform was packed fill, from 
seven to nine feet in thickness. From cuneiform tablets 
found in the fill it is possible to picture the site as it was 
when the Parthians began to build. The southeastern part 
of the area was preserved to a greater height than the 
northwestern, so the Parthians moved the excess mass of 
ruins from the southeast as far toward the northwest as 
was needed to provide a platform commensurate in 
height with the retaining wall. In so doing, they almost 
completely destroyed the southeastern part of the Ur 
III temple, the floor of which ran uphill from northwest 
to southeast. Not enough fill was available from the 
ruins of the platform area itself, however, and addi- 
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The contents of the foundation box, an inscribed copper 
statuette, thirteen inches high, of King Ur-Nammu carrying 
a basket of mortar on his head for the building, an inscribed 
stone model of a plano-convex brick, beads and chips of 
stone. The foundation boxes of Shulgi, the son of Ur-Nammu, 
are similar in contents, but the statuettes, instead of having 
bases, are narrow and rounded at the bottom, and bear no 
inscriptions. One of the Shulgi statuettes is illustrated in 
ARCHAEOLOGY 9 [1956] 216. The model bricks of the Shulgi 
deposits are likewise uninscribed. 





CHART OF MESOPOTAMIAN CHRONOLOGY 
4500 B.C.-A.D. 226 


4500-3800 B.c. 
3800-3200 B.c. 
3200-3000 B.c. 
3000-2350 B.C. 
2350-2150 B.c. 
2150-2050 B.c. 
2050-1600 B.c. 
1600-911 B.c. 
911-612 B.c. 
612-539 B.C. 


Ubaid 

Uruk 

Jemdet Nasr 

Early Dynastic (I-III) 
Akkadian 

Ur III (Third Dynasty of Ur) 
Old Babylonian (Isin-Larsa) 
Kassite 

Assyrian Empire 
Neo-Babylonian 


Achaemenid 539-331 B.C. 
Seleucid 312-248 B.c. 
Parthian 248 B.C.-A.D. 226 
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A good example of Early Dynastic 
sculpture, this alabaster head of a man 
was found in a refuse pit of the Ur III 
temple. Height 314 inches. 
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tional dirt was brought in from another location. This 
explanation is supported by the fact that tablets found 
in the fill for the southeastern and central sectors of the 
platform speak again and again of the Inanna temple, 
whereas those found in the northwestern part refer 
mostly to another temple, that of Ninurta. 


BEFORE GOING ON with the stratigraphy of what lies be- 
neath the Parthian platform, it may be clearer if the 
buildings, or what we know of them, are described in 
order, beginning with the uppermost, Level I. It was 
only in the southeastern area of the site that the plan of 
the Parthian building on Level I began to appear. But 
too little was recoverable to show what the building was 
—the northwestern part had been completely destroyed 
by a wadi. 

During the last season, 1957-58, as the southeastern 
area was cleared on Level II it became evident that the 
Parthian building on this level was a temple. As may be 
seen on the plan (page 74, above), it had a pair of 
identical antecellae and cellae, of which only the north- 
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Four Early Dynastic incised plaques in shell and bone, which were found in the fill of the Par- 

thian platform. At left, a pair of opposed ibexes on a bone plaque; in the middle, a dancing 

man; at right, a lion attacking a bull with a human head; at bottom, four onagers with elaborate 
} harness pulling a chariot. The ten-centimeter scale gives an idea of their size. 


western cella showed any evidence of extensive use as a 

sanctuary. It may be that the smaller group of rooms in 

the south corner is also a sanctuary, with cella and ante- 
( cella. The Parthian temple was about 315 feet in 
length, almost as long as the earlier Ur III temple, and 
approximately 205 feet in width. The walls were about 
ten feet thick and were preserved at certain points to a 
height of more than twelve feet. 

Below the Parthian temple, of course, was the plat- 
/ form already mentioned. Most of the objects and cunei- 
} form tablets recovered came from this secondary fill and 
not from their primary contexts. To reach the remains 
of levels below, the platform fill had to be removed—a 
tedious task, since much of it was practically sterile. In 
preparing a level platform, as we have seen, the Par- 
thians removed a mass of material from the southeastern 
area. Apparently their method of excavation was that 
still practiced in Iraq. The area was divided into rough 
squares and apportioned to different men for digging. 
Partitions were left between the areas dug in order to 
check each man’s work. Naturally, some of these divi- 
sions, presumably those belonging to the lazy diggers, 
were preserved to a greater thickness and height than 
others. Fragments of walls and foundations found in 
these partitions often made it possible to reconstruct the 
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plan of earlier buildings with assurance. In this case the 
less energetic ancient excavators were of great assistance 
to their modern successors! 

Evidence for Level III, the Assyrian temple, was found 
in the form of fragmentary walls on the northwest, out- 
side the Parthian platform, and a number of Assyrian 
wells which had penetrated the Ur III and earlier levels. 
The plan of the Assyrian structure was apparently differ- 
ent from that of the Ur III temple. Remains of Levels IV 
and V, the Kassite and Old Babylonian rebuilding of 
Shulgi’s temple, were found only in the northwest wall. 
Next in order was, of course, Shulgi’s temple itself 
(Level VI). Little is left of the next two levels below Ur 
III in either the northwestern or southeastern portions of 
the temple, too little to offer any intelligible plan. The 
Ur III foundations destroyed large parts of the Akkadian 
(VII) and Early Dynastic III (VIII) levels, so that only 
fragments of their foundation walls remain. But other 
evidence for the Akkadian level was found: a mace-head 
of Naram-Sin, King of Akkad (ca. 2250 B.c.), and sev- 
eral later copies of Akkadian historical texts. 

With Level IX the situation improved tremendously, 
for here was found an Early Dynastic II temple, so far 
unrivaled in size and complexity by any other Early 
Dynastic temple. It is 275 feet in length and 80 feet wide 
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This pair of addorsed bovines in alabaster, of which one is now 
headless and the other has the head of a woman, was found just 
south of the second sanctuary of the Early Dynastic II temple. 
Another example of a human-headed bull is seen on one of the 
engraved plaques. Length 105% inches. 





Ivory figurine of a nude goddess 
with her hands clasped at the 
waist, found in the fill of the Par- 
thian platform. Perhaps Neo-Bab- 
ylonian, but possibly much older, 
from the second millennium. 
Height 414 inches. 
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Fragment of an Early Dynastic stone votive 
plaque carved in relief, recovered from a test 
pit. The figures may represent priests with 
sacrificial offerings. Height 814 inches; width 
63% inches. 
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A set of seven bronze dogs recovered from a floor immediately below the Parthian foundations in a shrine southeast of the 
E-kur courtyard. The headdress and beard of the man in the central group, whose arm is around the neck of a dog, point to 
a date in the Assyrian period. Similar figures of dogs, made of clay or of metal, are known from many periods. They were 
often buried beneath thresholds, perhaps as a protection against evil spirits. The figures shown here vary in length from 134 


inches to 4 inches and in height from 214 inches to 314 inches. 


at its southeastern end. In certain areas the floors are 
covered with a gypsum plaster of high quality. The 
northern entrance led into a large courtyard with beauti- 
fully niched interior walls (see illustration on page 76). 
At the southern end of the court several steps ascended 
to a vestibule and a second courtyard. A third courtyard 
lay beyond a series of rooms. This had the unusual 
feature of two porticos supported by round columns. 
Beyond this court lay the sanctuary area, consisting of 
two suprisingly different cellae, flanked by other rooms. 
At the southern end of the building were a room with 
an oval oven and another room evidently intended for 
ablutions. The southern, larger, cella is the type to be 
expected in Early Dynastic temples, with the usual bent- 
axis approach, and altar, benches and other furniture 
made of mud brick and plaster. A second cella, or rather 
a complete little temple, lies beside the conventional 
cella. A passage goes all the way around this independent 
shrine; in fact, it probably stood in a courtyard. Access 
to the antecella was by a door only eighteen inches wide. 
The small antecella had benches around the wall and a 
circular stand just to the left of the entrance. In the door- 
way into the cella was a small stand; the altar stood 
against the eastern wall of the cella, in line with the 
two doorways. One therefore could see the altar as 
soon as he entered the door of the antecella. Since levels 
VIII-VI were destroyed above the tiny temple, one can- 
not say that the small shrine appeared also in those 
levels, but it would be most intriguing to see if it is not 
preserved in this location as far down as temple construc- 


‘tion goes. One obvious explanation for its existence is 


that it is a replica of the original temple dedicated to 
Inanna, whicn was erected on this site. 


SUPPLEMENTARY to the main task at the Inanna temple, 
more excavation took place in the E-kar, of which the 
ziggurat is the central feature, in order to clear up certain 
problems in the plan. It can now be said that the north- 
eastern wall of the E-kur (the right-hand wall on the 
plan, page 74) is unbroken and that it contained no gate. 
The north corner has now been located. A determined 
effort was made to locate a southwestern gateway 
suggested by an ancient plan, from which a street should 
lead to the Inanna temple. Lack of sufficient time and 
labor, however, did not permit the achievement of this 
goal. Instead, a complicated group of rooms (top left 
on plan), unlike anything on the northeastern side, was 
uncovered. The southwest gate must lie still farther 
southeast of the digging done on the southwestern side. 
The western corner of the E-kur was destroyed below the 
level of the Ur III foundations by Parthian construction. 
It would be of great importance to be able to draw with 
confidence the complete plans of the E-kur and of its 
forecourt, but on every hand further investigation is 
hampered by great dumps left by the nineteenth-century 
excavations. 

The most striking objects discovered at Nippur during 
the past two seasons are the foundation deposits of Ur- 
Nammu, the first king of the Third Dynasty of Ur, and 
of his son and successor, Shulgi. These deposits, hidden 
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below building foundations, especially at corners or gate 
towers, identify the builders. Seven foundation boxes, 
those of Shulgi, were discovered under the Inanna 
temple. This gave the clue as to where to look for the 
foundation deposits of Ur-Nammu in the E-kur. Two 
were beneath the foundations of the towers flanking the 
southeastern gate and the third was found below the 
north corner. The principal object in each box was a 
cast copper statuette of the king. The boxes themselves 
were made of baked bricks, and bitumen was em- 
ployed for mortar. Ordinarily three of the big Ur III 
bricks, bearing on the lower face the stamped inscription 
of the king, capped the opening at the top. 

Pieces of sculpture, both in relief and in the round, 
made of a variety of materials, were found in the fill of 
the Parthian temple platform. A few objects came from 
a test pit dug in search of virgin soil and from the 
excavation of early levels. The sculpture seemed to be 
mostly from quite early or quite late periods. For 
example, some fragments of engraved shell and bone 
inlays, a sensitively carved man’s head, a broken votive 
plaque and a pair of addorsed bulls are Early Dynastic. 
Other early fragments (not illustrated) were found— 
the shoulders and upper torso of a figure of En-na-il, a 
previously unknown king of Kish. The base of a life- 
sized statue (broken in antiquity) dedicated by Shu-Sin, 
one of the kings of the Third Dynasty of Ur, was used as 
a door socket in the Parthian temple. 

The date of the ivory goddess shown is uncertain. 
The group of little bronze dogs shows various breeds in 
different poses. They were found together and are prob- 
ably Assyrian. A bronze ladle, the handle of which 
terminates in a gazelle head, a terracotta rattle in the 
form of a female bust which suggests caricature by its 
exaggerated facial features, and a complete bone figurine 
of a nude goddess (illustrated) all belong to the Par- 
thian period. 

With few exceptions the cuneiform tablets found in 
excavating the Inanna temple have come from the fill of 
the Parthian platform. This means that almost no tablet 
was found in its primary context and, furthermore, that 
few of the larger ones are complete. While still in the 
field, all tablets were baked, cleaned by sandblasting, 
repaired, and had latex rubber molds made for the 
preparation of casts. The tablets found during the 
1955-56 season in the northern part of the Inanna temple 
belong chiefly to the Old Babylonian (Isin-Larsa) period. 
They deal with the administration of the Ninurta temple, 
because this fill had been brought in from another part 
of Nippur. The last season’s tablet register numbered 
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One of several tablets showing architectural plans. This frag-¢ 
ment is particularly interesting with its elaborate mazes. Un- 
fortunately, there is no text to say whether this is the plan 
of a real building or just a fantasy. Length 61% inches 
(originally 914 inches), width 514 inches. 


more than eleven hundred pieces. These tablets, unlike | 
those found during the previous campaign, came chiefly 
from the Ur III Inanna temple itself; many are adminis- 

trative documents which fall into several categories. 

Most interesting and significant are the literary pieces, | 
at least a dozen in number. The literary material was | 
found on ordinary tablets, none complete, and on frag- 

ments of prisms and cylinders. One document mentions 

Gilgamesh. These Ur III pieces are the oldest known | 
group of Sumerian literary texts from Nippur, which has 

yielded most of the examples of this type of tablet. Also | 
worthy of mention are ten or more incantation texts 
belonging to the same period. Several tablets bore plans: 
a few showed fields but more were plans of buildings. A 
rather fragmentary plan seems to be that of a temple. 
The most intriguing of the “plan” tablets (see page 82) 
gives portions of a building containing elaborate mazes. 
Numerous fragments of Esarhaddon (680-669 B.c.) 
barrel cylinders, all belonging to duplicates of the same 
text, have been recovered. These describe the Assyrian 
king’s work on the house of Inanna. Based on originals 
older than any of these, however, are copies of a few 
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A barrel cylinder of the Assyrian king Esarhaddon (680-669 B.c.), describing 
his work on the temple of Inanna. A number of these cylinders were found, all 
broken in various places but all with the same text. Maximum length 61% inches; 
diameter at end 21% inches. 


historical texts of the Akkadian period. Three or four 
lexical texts, the best one belonging to a late syllabary 
and coming from the E-kwr, complete this cursory de- 
scription of the tablet material. 


THIS BRIEF SURVEY summarizes the chief results at 
Nippur during the most recent campaigns there. What 
about the future? A great difficulty in digging in the City 
of Enlil has always been the removal of much late over- 
burden. To reach Level IX of the present excavation 
about thirty-three feet had to be cleared away. This big 
task has been accomplished for an area as large as a foot- 
ball field on the site of the important Inanna temple. 

A test pit dug at the close of this season indicates that 
it is another thirty-nine feet to water level. Early Dynastic 
II extended an additional thirteen feet below the point 
already reached in Level IX; Early Dynastic I extended 
thirteen feet below Early Dynastic II; the remaining 
thirteen feet were Jemdet Nasr and Uruk, in the early 
stages of which some Ubaid ware was beginning to 
make an appearance. 

How far back does the small independent shrine of 


Bone figurine of nude goddess with hands on breasts. The upper torso and arms 
are disproportionately short; the hair is arranged in a high topknot. This ex- 


ample of a well known type of Parthian figurine was found outside the north- 
eastern wall of the Parthian temple. Height 55% inches. 





Level IX go? Jemdet Nasr? Uruk? Ubaid? What 
changes in the plan occur as the successively earlier 
phases of the regular Inanna temple become smaller and 
smaller? The sequence of temples from the Parthian era 
to the stage already reached in Level IX covers almost 
three millennia. Can the history of the temple to Inanna, 
one of the most important goddesses in the Sumerian 
pantheon, be pushed back another thousand years or 
more? The answers to these questions will make a most 
worthy contribution to the history of early Sumerian 
architecture; continued excavation alone can provide 
these answers. 
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Art, Metropolitan Museum of Art, and Director of the 
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by the Oriental Institute and the Baghdad School of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research (ARCHAEOLOGY X 
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the staff at Nippur. Dr. Crawford has published in the field 
of Sumerian economic texts. 
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THE TREASURE 
OF MICHALKOV 


BY MARIJA GIMBUTAS 


RESEARCH FELLOW, PEABODY MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY . 


we HOARD OF MICHALKOV is one of the most fabu- 
lous known in eastern Europe, consisting of countless 
numbers of gold objects. In 1899 Paul Reinecke, the 
well known authority on the Bronze Age, stated that 
every archaeologist concerned with the prehistory of 
eastern Europe should know the name of the hoard. 

Michalkov is a poor village located on a small tributary 
of the upper Dniester, in the district of Borszcz6w, 
eastern Galicia, in the present western Ukraine. One part 
of the hoard was discovered in 1878 by two small girls as 
they drove to pasture a cow and several sheep—the sole 
possessions of their widowed mother. Various ornaments 
of thin, beaten gold lay embedded in clay on the side of 
a rather steep hill outside the village. The girls brought 
the curious objects to show to their mother. Rumors of 
the discovery of a treasure spread widely, and the vil- 
lagers made a systematic search for gold, locating many 
more objects. The rumors also reached the ears of 
museum officials in Lvov, but before the museum decided 
to buy the gold objects they had passed through the 
hands of many Michalkov villagers and of traders. 
Finally, a considerable portion of the hoard was pur- 
chased for the museum, and with the money she received 
the mother of the two girls was able to buy a farm. 

Even twenty years later the villagers had not forgotten 
the discovery of the treasure. In 1897 two farmers de- 
cided to carry out a painstaking excavation about twenty- 
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Gold mesomphalic bowl, or phiale, orna- 
mented with engraved designs around the rim 
and nine ovoid bosses. Diameter about 12 
cm.; height 6 cm. Hadaczek, Plate I. (All 


plate numbers refer to this book.) } 


{ 


seven meters (thirty yards) downhill from the spot 
where the gold had originally been found. Each dug ina 
separate area. At a depth of 40-50 cm. the first villager 
found a large number of gold ornaments of the same 
sort as those found in 1878. While he was looking ‘over 
the treasure and hiding some of the pieces in his clothing | 
his “colleague’”’ appeared with several other villagers and 
set about pillaging the treasure pit. Seeing that his 
treasure was disappearing fast, the first man started to 
shout wildly and tried to defend the pit with his spade. | 
The uproar increased until the whole village of Michal- 
kov was involved. When the tense battle was finally 
brought to an end by the police, the treasure pit lay 
empty. Only a small portion of the objects recovered in 
this unfortunate “‘excavation’” ever reached the museums 
of Lvov, Czerniowce, Budapest and Vienna. The total 





number of artifacts yielded by the hoard will always re- ) 


main unknown. 

The objects from Michalkov illustrated here are in 
the Museum of Lvov. They were published in a handsome 
monograph by Karol Hadaczek in the year 1904. Accord- 
ing to Hadaczek, the Michalkov artifacts all belong toa 
single hoard, which probably had been divided into two 
parts and hidden in two pits on the hillside. No traces 
of a habitation site or cemetery were found. The gold 


ornaments from the first discovery were quite well pre-| . 


served ; those from the second pit were mostly smashed. 
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Above: Zodmorphic fibulae from the hoard. The one just 
above (Plate III, 2) represents a typically Caucasian ‘“‘Koban” 
animal. Another fantastic animal forms the fibula shown in 


, front and back view (Plate II). Both have applied decora- 
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tions. Below: Arc fibula with bulbous ornaments and curi- 
ously shaped catchplate (Plate V, 2). 





Among the better preserved specimens of the hoard 
were a bowl, or phiale; bracelets of different sorts; 
zodmorphic fibulae; arc fibulae; round, convex and 
clover-leaf ornamental plates, either plain or embossed ; 


| necklaces; diadems; parts of belt plates, decorated with 


embossed circles; ornaments from the hilt of a sword or 
dagger, terminating in two spirals; gold beads of various 
shapes—spherical, elongated, barrel-shaped, biconical, 
cylindrical with two or four wings, spool-shaped, etc. 
Some bear filigree decoration in serpentine and spiral 
motifs. Three blue glass beads and one of amber were 
also found. 

The zodmorphic fibulae bear an unmistakable sim- 
ilarity to animal figures from the cemetery of Koban 
in the central Caucasus, which are found engraved on 





axes, ornaments and pottery, or occur as bronze fibulae 
and pendants. However, the Michalkov fibulae are not 
identical with those of Koban. They are certainly not 
imports from the Caucasus, but were produced locally. 
The local manufacture of this type of fantastic animal is 
further suggested by other instances known from south- 
east Europe: a figure of a fantastic animal engraved on 
a vase from the cemetery of PaSakoj in Bulgaria and a 
similar animal depicted on Boeotian fibulae of the Geo- 
metric period (eighth century B.c.). Among other ex- 
amples of this Greek Geometric metalwork is a series of 
fighting beasts that resemble those of Michalkov. The 
banded fretwork bracelet of Michalkov has a cruciform 
design identical in shape with that of cruciform buttons 
on horses’ headgear known from cemeteries and hoards 
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Several ornamental plates, or falerae. Two are 
round, with convex surface, and are ornamented 
with repoussé circular designs (Plate VIII, 2, 
3); the third is a quatrefoil, with an appliqué 
round knob in the center and repoussé linear 
designs and engraved decoration on the leaves 
(Plate IX, 1). 





Ornaments from sword or dagger hilt deco- 
rated with double-wire spirals (Plate X, 1, 2). 
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TREASURE OF MICHALKOV oontinued 


Two types of gold bracelets from the hoard: the two above are made 
of wire and terminate in double spirals; the fragmentary bracelet 
below (shown in several views) is a band with fretwork forming | 
cruciform designs, with spiral terminals (Plate X, 4-8). 
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Gold diadem which 


is decorated with embossed 
zodmorphic fibulae and has a row of horn motifs around the top. Height 8.5 cm.; 
length (if extended) over 60 cm. (Plate XI, 2). 


in Rumania, Yugoslavia and Hungary. Bracelets with 
double-spiral ends, which have analogies in the Caucasus 
and in Luristan, in southwest Persia, spread over east 
central Europe (from Rumania to Germany) during the 
so-called ‘“Thrako-Cimmerian” period—which is equiva- 
lent to the late Hallstatt B period in central Europe—and 
the southern Baltic area during Period V of the northern 
European Bronze Age (in Montelius’ scheme). Bowls 
from the Near East have analogies to the embossed 
phiale. Ornamented bowls of this sort occur in Assyrian 
contexts and are reliably dated to the end of the ninth 
and throughout the eighth and seventh centuries B.C. 
The Michalkov phAiale represents a rather archaic type: 
its bowl is quite deep and the rim has a less graceful 
outward curve than is usual on these vessels from the 
seventh century and later. The ornamental plates 
(falerae) with embossed circles as decorations have close 
parallels in central Europe—the Alpine area, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia—where they belong to assemblages 
of the Late Bronze Age of central Europe (Hallstatt B 
in Reinecke’s scheme) and Montelius’ Period V of the 
Northern Bronze Age. 

On the basis of these comparisons the Michalkov finds 
can tentatively be assigned to the latter part of the eighth 
century B.c. A relationship in form with objects from 
the Koban cemetery (which is eighth century B.C.) 
shows that the hoard was probably later than the 
cemetery. Analogous finds—arc fibulae and cruciform 
buttons—appear in Rumania and Yugoslavia with iron 
tools and weapons. 

It is likely that the gold used in the Michalkov objects 


motifs similar to those on the 


came from Transylvania; the mining area is to be sought 
in the Carpathian basin, north of the Maros River in 
Rumania. 

A local, east central European, origin for the objects 
is further attested by several other hoards, such as those 
of Fokoru in Hungary and Dalj in Slovakia. Both contain 
gold arc fibulae with beaded arcs, bracelets with double- 
spiral ends, embossed round plates with circles joined by 
alternately placed tangential lines (a motif known in 
the Caucasus, in Greece during the Geometric period 
and in central Europe), belt plates, and bowls much like 
those from Michalkov. A smaller hoard of gold objects, 
including beads of Michalkov type, was found at 
Mihaeni, in northwest Transylvania, Rumania. Similar 
gold objects are known from many more localities in east 
central Europe, particularly in Rumania and Hungary, 
but nowhere in such quantity as at Michalkov, Fokoru 
and Dalj. 

The objects from the Michalkov hoard manifest strong 
ties with the eastern part of the Balkans, the Caucasus 
and the Near East. They belong to the period when the 
Ponto-Caucasian culture, presumably Cimmerian, exer- 
cised strong influence in central Europe. This is usually 
explained as the result of the westward expansion of the 
Cimmerians when they were ousted from the Black Sea 
coasts by the Scythians. 

We cannot tell with certainty whether the Michalkov 
hoard belonged to the Cimmerian rulers or to the local 
(Thracian?) people—perhaps the sudden appearance 
of the Scythians brought about the concealment of this 
treasure on the hillside. 
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Map of Bulgaria, Greece and the Aegean area, showing the 
location of Karanovo. 


A cut 12.40 m. deep through the central part of the 
mound of Karanovo, showing the stratification. This 
can be seen more clearly in the drawing. Opposite 
page: Section of the mound, showing the various 
habitational levels. 
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THE PREHISTORIC MO 


y 


| By VA 


THE TERRITORY OF BULGARIA is rich in remains of all southet 
prehistoric periods—from the Palaeolithic to the Bronze, Our ct 
and Iron Ages. Among the many different kinds of pre. provin 
historic sites—caves, open stations, fortified settlements, half ki 
lake dwellings and mounds—it is the last-named which Gora, 1 
have recently attracted the most attention. At the present) up. Th 
time more than four hundred mounds formed of habita- meters 
tional debris are known in Bulgaria. These are found) — Exca 
only in the southeastern part of the country, and there is) 1957, ° 
obviously a close relationship with sites of the same type diggin, 
in Rumania, in Turkish and Greek Thrace, in southern where 
Macedonia, in Thessaly and in Asia Minor. The Bul- depth | 
garian mounds are of various sizes, from three to fifteen mound 
meters in height and from sixty to 250 meters in\ meters 
diameter. ' excava 

In order to study in detail the life and culture of the cavatio 
primitive tribes who inhabited these interesting sites, to) Differe 
determine the periods with exactitude, and to establish| forms 
an absolute chronology of the Neolithic, the Chalcolithic| in plas 
and the Bronze Age of southeastern Europe, it seemed} dwelli 
essential to investigate one of the great mounds of| made « 




















(MOUND OF KARANOVO 


y 


. By VASIL MIKOV, Director of the Archaeological Museum, Sofia, Bulgaria 


een 


southern Bulgaria, in the region closest to Asia Minor. 
Our choice fell upon the mound of Karanovo, in the 
province of Nova Zagora. It is situated about one and a 
half kilometers south of the mountain known as Sredna 
Gora, near a small river and a spring which is now dried 
up. The mound is one of the largest in Bulgaria, thirteen 
meters high and 180-250 meters in diameter. 

Excavations were started in 1946 and terminated in 
1957, with an interruption of only two seasons. The first 
digging was done in the southwest side of the mound, 
where an area of 520 square meters was excavated to a 
depth of 10.30 meters. After that the central part of the 
mound was investigated, and here an area of 1160 square 


in, meters was dug to a depth of 12.40 meters. The total area 
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excavated was thus about 1700 square meters. The ex- 
cavations brought to light a great diversity of material. 
Differences were obvious not only in the technique, the 
forms and the decoration of the pottery, in the tools and 
in plastic art, but also in the form and construction of the 
dwellings. Owing to these differences and to observations 
made on the sides of the trenches it was possible to dis- 















































tinguish five cultural levels. We have called these Kara- 
novo IA and IB, Karanovo II, III, [V and V. By observ- 
ing the strata as they appeared in the walls of the 
trenches, we could distinguish clearly the horizontal 
layers made by burned dwellings, the narrow layers of 
yellowish earth resulting from the destruction of dwell- 
ings by other means, the gray or yellowish deposits from 
rubbish pits, the long vertical stripes left by posts, as 
well as thicker strata of earth of various colors. The 
depth of these cultural layers varies, as can be seen in the 
sectional drawing. The bottom layer is 2.50 meters deep, 
the second 1.10 meters, the third sixty centimeters, the 
fourth 5.70 meters. Between the fourth and fifth layers 
there is a gap—a layer fifty centimeters deep, without 
archaeological remains. The fifth layer is 1.40 meters in 
depth, and finally there is the top layer, sixty centimeters 
deep, without any remains. 

The lowest cultural level occupied the largest area; the 
second was almost as large. The third was less extensive, 
confined to the southern half of the site. The fourth ex- 
tended over the whole area, while the top layer was the 
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K AR AN Oo V Oo continued 


Coars 
Karanovo I: house foundations. Against one wall of 
: each house is a circular hearth. Below: A house 
~ foundation of Karanovo I, showing, around the 
§ edge, holes left by thin wooden poles of which the 
o walls were made. On the floor are the marks of the 
: planks which once lay there. 
? 
| ‘FINI 
The f 


IMPLEMENTS OF KARANOVOI. 


Stone celts, bone spoons, and sickles made of deer 
antlers with imbedded flint blades. 
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| FINE POTTERY OF KARANOVO IA. 

The footed vase at left below is painted in white on a red slip. 

y | 
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KARAN uF V Oo continued 


most limited of all in size. All the levels are slightly 
inclined in a southwesterly direction. It was impossible 
to establish with certainty how many dwellings each level 
contained, but we think that there were about sixty 
houses in the bottom level, fifty to seventy in the second 
level, thirty to forty in the third, seventy to ninety in the 
fourth and forty to fifty in the top level. 


THE DEEPEST CULTURAL LAYER (Karanovo I) rests on 
hard-pan. This stratum is distinguished by the yellowish 
color of the earth and shows only slight traces of destruc- 
tion by fire. In all, there were five architectural levels. 
The houses were almost square in plan (about 6 x 7 
meters), with an entrance on the southeast or southwest. 
These dwellings, each consisting of a single room, were 
constructed of thin wooden poles covered with a lattice 
of branches and a coating of yellowish clay. The floors 
were covered with wooden planks carefully aligned. Near 
one of the walls of each house was the hearth, and at one 
of the corners outside, attached to the house, was a small 
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building which served for storing food. The dwellings 
were all arranged in parallel rows, one after the other. 
In the lower architectural levels of this layer, the space 
between the houses was covered with planks, while in 
the upper levels sand was used for this purpose. Mill- 
stones were found in both IA and IB; in the former 
they were movable, in the latter their place was next to 
the hearth. All the implements—picks, axes and hammers 
—are of stone, and the flint tools are very finely finished. 
Particularly characteristic of Karanovo I are the sickles, 
made of deer antlers with flint points set in like the teeth 
of a saw. The small bone spoons which were used to 
collect the milled grain from the millstones are also very 
interesting. The pottery is quite remarkable. In IA, 
besides coarse pots with barbotine or incised decoration, 
there are vessels of excellent workmanship, some with 
hollow bases and with geometric designs painted in white 
(or, rarely, black) upon a red slip. Among the vessels of 
IB, which are for the most part similar in shape to those 
of IA, one meets for the first time one-handled cups. 
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Female figurine of clay. Karanovo IA. 


Hollow-based vases of this level are often decorated on 
the outside with oblique ridges, sometimes scarcely 
visible. Crude clay figurines representing women have 
also been found. In graves we found skeletons of women 
and children, buried in a contracted position. Remains of 
food consist of carbonized wheat and nuts, and bones of 
wild and domesticated animals. 

The second stratum (Karanovo II) is separated from 
the first by a dark band of earth which is hard to discern. 
This second cultural level is darker than the one below, 
containing as it does many more traces of burned dwell- 
ings. Three architectural levels could be distinguished in 
this layer. Although the culture of this layer is a de- 
veloped form of Karanovo IB, its pottery is rather differ- 
ent. The houses are approximately rectangular, 6 x 7 or 
7 x 8 meters, and their construction is identical with that 
of houses in the lower stratum. They usually consist of 
one large room and two smaller rooms. In the smallest 
room is the hearth, the mill and the place for food 
storage; the other small room served for religious pur- 


POTTERY OF KARANOVOII. 









The shapes are quite different from those of Karanovo I. The handles of 
the two cups are particularly characteristic. 
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KAR AN oO V Oo continued 


poses. Many implements have been found in the Kara- 
novo II layer: stone picks, axes, adzes, hammers, stone 
balls used as missiles, flint knives, scrapers, bone awls, 
lance points, horn hammers and picks, lumps of clay, 
sling bullets, loom weights and spindle whorls. Par- 
ticularly distinctive are the cylindrical or pear-shaped 
vases with one handle which ends at the top in a 
cylindrical knob or a “button”; also the flat bowls sup- 
ported on four cylindrical feet. The pottery has a smooth 
surface of a dark or lustrous black. The vessels are rarely 
decorated—principally by plastic bands and knobs or by 
incised lines. Clay figurines of the ‘‘Cycladic’’ type have 
also been found, as well as cult tables. As in the layer 
below, we found carbonized wheat and nuts, also acorns 
and vetch, and bones of wild and domestic animals— 
among the latter, sheep. 

The layer we call Karanovo III is the shallowest of 
all; it is distinguished by the black color of the earth 
and by its humidity; there are comparatively few cul- 
tural remains and no burned dwellings at all. The 
material remains have nothing in common with those of 





Cycladic-type figurine of clay from Karanovo II. 
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Karanovo II. The houses are rectangular (4-5 meters 
wide and 6-9 meters long), built of thicker wooden 
posts, wattled and coated with clay. Within each house, 
near the north wall, is a great hearth. On one side of it 





is the mill, on the other the place for food storage. The 


implements show a certain development, and the battle- | 


axe appears for the first time. The pottery is remarkable. 
Most of the vessels are small, without handles and with | 
flat bottoms. The smooth surface is of a dark or lustrous 
black. The interesting feature of the pottery is that it is 
often decorated both inside and out with incised grooves 
filled with a white substance. Some clay figurines repre- 
senting women and animals also appear in this level. 
The fourth stratum is the deepest of all; it is a 
clearly defined band of light-colored earth between 


darker layers above and below. No less than twelve | 
architectural levels could be discerned. There are more | 
burned dwellings and thicker layers of ashes than in } 
the other strata. The culture of this stratum developed | 


from that of the one below. The houses are still rec- 


tangular, but some have an entranceway. The houses of | 


the earlier architectural levels are quite like those of the 


third stratum, whereas those in the upper level have | 


smaller hearths built next to the east or west wall, 
with the mill and place for food storage beside the 
hearth. In some of the dwellings which were destroyed 
by fire the entire household equipment was found—as 
many as 130 objects, including implements, pottery, 
idols, etc. In some of the buildings pottery was manv- 
factured. Among the objects like those of Stratum III 
were many stone battle-axes and maces. The oldest 
copper implements, as well as ploughs made of deer 
antlers, were found in this layer. The pottery of this 
stratum is distinguished by the fact that it is decorated 
with graphite paint. In general, the vessels are without 
handles. They are dark or lustrous black or dark brown 
in color, and they are decorated with incrustation, with 
incision, with engraving, or with relief ornamentation, 
painted in graphite or in red ocher. In this stratum are 
also sculptured idols—trepresentations of the human 
figure in clay, bone or marble. Among the remains of 
food we find for the first time barley. Cattle bones are 
quite common. 

Immediately above the Karanovo IV stratum is a layer 
of black earth which contains no remains at all, and 
upon this rests the stratum known as Karanovo V, which 
is of a totally different character from the strata we have 
mentioned. Four architectural levels have been dis- 
tinguished. Here the dwellings are also rectangular, but 





THIS ARTICLE is based on a paper presented by Professor 
Mikov at the Fifth International Congress for Pre- and 
Protohistory, held in Hamburg, August 24-30, 1958. 
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POTTERY OF KARANOVOIII. 


The plates are decorated with engraved grooves 
filled with white material. 











and House foundation of Karanovo IV. At left is the rectangular hearth, and 
beside it, in the corner, can be seen a hand mill. 
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POTTERY OF KARANOVO IV. 


These examples show the variety of ornamentation used. 
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Marble idol from Karanovo IV. 
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POTTERY OF KARANOVO V. 


KARAN Oo V Oo continued 


the north wall is aspidal. The houses are larger (5-6 
meters wide and 8-12 meters long), built of thin wooden 
poles and comprising two rooms. The larger room, in 
front, generally contains no cultural remains, while in 
the smaller back room are the hearth, the mill, the place 
for food storage and various domestic utensils. The 
people who lived here used implements of stone, flint, 
horn and bone. Their battle-axes are of a developed 
form, and they also had objects of copper, though none 
of bronze. Their loom weights are different from those 
of earlier strata. The pottery is made in a variety of 
shapes, often rounded at the bottom and having an 
oblique mouth, and the high handles are characteristic. 
The surface of the vessels is smooth, dark gray or black, 
sometimes decorated with chevrons, circles or cord pat- 
terns. No idols were found. The people of this period 
knew how to cultivate wheat, barley and millet. Bones of 
domestic animals, horses among them, are found in 
greater quantities. 


THE FINDS which have come to light in the five strata of 
Karanovo date from the Neolithic period to the Early 
Bronze Age. Karanovo I falls in the Middle Neolithic 
period, which developed in the course of the fourth 
millennium B.C.; its earliest phase clearly presupposes 





the existence of an older Neolithic culture, traces of 
which are not yet certain. Karanovo II dates from the 
Late Neolithic period, while Karanovo III and IV fall in 
the Chalcolithic period—the painted pottery of Karanovo 
IV is to be dated at about the middle of the third millen- 
nium. Finally, Karanovo V ushers in the Bronze Age. 
The first four strata correspond in a general way to the 
cultures which have been called Starcevo-K6rés, Veseli- 
novo, Boian, Gumelnita (V. Gordon Childe, The Dawn 
of European Civilization, 6th ed., 1958). The last four 
strata may also be equated with Vinéa I, II, III and IV. 

The excavation of the Karanovo site has thrown new 
light upon the customs, the dwellings and the culture 
of the primitive tribes established in southeast Europe— 
the organization of their habitat and their dwellings, 
their economy and their cultural relations. The finds 
show, furthermore, that at the beginning of the fourth 
millennium B.c. trides related to those of the eastern 
Mediterranean were living in the Balkan peninsula, that 
during the first half of the Chalcolithic period the north- 
ern part of the Balkans was inhabited by other tribes, 
and that finally, at the beginning of the Bronze Age, 
new tribes suddenly put an end to the painted pottery 
culture. Which of the invaders were Indo-Europeans 
still remains to be discovered. 
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Map of southern Mexico showing the sites mentioned, not only in the state of Chiapas but also in nearby areas of Mexico, in 
the states of Veracruz, Oaxaca and Tabasco, and in Guatemala and British Honduras. 


NEW DISCOVERIES 


sce Is THERE a person, young or old, who has 
not been intrigued by stories of ancient peoples 
and places? In the study of this story of past human life 
and activities, archaeology holds a fascination for all, 
with its capacity to recover and re-create chapters of an- 
cient history. Nowhere is this promise to recover a lost 
and forgotten past greater than on the American con- 
tinents, where few or scanty historical documents are 
available. And for many of us the most challenging of 
the innumerable problems in American archaeology is 





THE AUTHOR, who holds an A.B. in archaeology and 
ancient history from Brigham Young University, is par- 
ticularly interested in the Near East and Mesoamerica. He 
has spent over two years excavating at several sites in 
Chiapas, Mexico, for the New World Archaeological Foun- 
dation and is preparing the Ceramic Report on Chiapa de 
Corzo, the site which he discusses in this article. 

The New World Archaeological Foundation, organized in 
1952, has its headquarters in Orinda, California; and was 
formed especially to promote research in the history of the 
civilizations which developed in the New World. 
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IN CHIAPAS, 


that of the origins and development of the complex ag- 
ricultural societies which flourished almost three thou- 
sand years ago in certain areas of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

The Grijalva River drainage system, once an archaeo- 
logical unknown, was chosen as the most promising region 
for immediate investigation in view of its central position 
in Mesoamerica. Preliminary surface surveys and test 
excavations made along the course of the Grijalva River 
in Chiapas and Tabasco indicated that the site of Chiapa 
de Corzo was the most promising one for prolonged in- 
vestigation. Located at the northern end of the Central 
Valley of Chiapas, near the banks of the Grijalva River, 
this site has proven to be an ancient cultural center of 
major importance which maintained contact with wide- 
spread regions during the formative centuries of early 
Middle American civilization. 


AFTER THREE YEARS of excavation we still cannot say 
very much about the Aistory of Chiapa de Corzo, but the 
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View of Mound 1 at Chiapa de Corzo, looking south toward the Grijalva River. The main part of the mound is 
Phase V, but the small temple ruins at far left corner of mound are of Phase VIII and the small fragment of stand- 
ing wall near the steps represents Phase VII. 


SOUTHERN MEXICO 


architectural and ceramic sequences upon which historical 
interpretation must be based are now well established. 
As excavation and comparative research continue, it may 
be hoped that more historical meaning can be gleaned 
from the mountains of broken pottery and barren stone 
walls which have been brought to light by the workers’ 
spades. The materials recovered to date from the temple 
pyramids, palaces, dwelling platforms and refuse dumps 
in the central portion of the site have been assigned to 
four general chronological periods which mark wide- 
spread cultural horizons. As elsewhere in Mesoamerica, 
the major designations of Chiapa time periods hinge 
upon the so-called Classic development dated by the 
well known Maya calendrical system and have been 
termed Early Preclassic, Late Preclassic, Protoclassic and 
Early Classic. The last period is contemporary with the 
fully developed Maya culture as found in nearby Guate- 
mala. The designation of these chronological periods, 
with their accompanying cultural evolution, has been 
facilitated by the recognition of eight distinct phases in 






















BY BRUCE W. WARREN 
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View of excavation in the main plaza at Chiapa de Corzo, 
looking west from Mound 5. Nearly all the grid walls had 
been removed when this picture was taken. Ceramics found 
here represented Phases II-VIII of the Chiapa sequence. 
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Restorations of different types of pottery vessels from the earliest phase at the site, Chiapa I. 


DISCOVERIES IN CHIAPAS 6oontinued 
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Characteristic burial (No. 104) of Chiapa III, probably 
from latter part of phase, with various pottery types. 


Fragments of Chiapa II neckless jar ef incised white ware. 
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Restoration of a Chiapa III bow! which may have been imported from southern Veracruz. 


the sequence of pottery types observed at the site in 
numerous trenches, which reveal fifteen hundred years 
of steady accumulation of refuse and building debris. 
Correlation of the data may be shown as follows: 


Time Period Ceramic Phase Calendar Date 


Early Classic Chiapa VIII ca. A.D. 400-500 

Protoclassic Chiapa VI and ca. A.D. 200-400 
VII 

Late Preclassic ChiapaTlI,IV ca. 500 B.c.-a.D. 200 
and V 


Early Preclassic ChiapaIandII ca. 1000-500 B.c. 


In some sections of the Chiapa de Corzo site pottery 
fragments from the Late Classic (Florescent Maya pe- 
riod) and Late Postclassic (Conquest period) horizons 
were recovered in small quantities, but so far no Early 
Postclassic (Toltec period) pottery has been found. 


WHAT ARE THE CULTURAL INFLUENCES detected in 
this long sequence of occupation at Chiapa de Corzo? A 
large amount of evidence is being accumulated. For the 


detection of cultural diffusion one must rely primarily 
upon careful comparison of distinctive pottery types. In 
the absence of metals and organic materials, which soon 
perish in damp tropical climates, the indestructible na- 
ture of baked clay, the adherence of vessel types to sty- 
listic standards and the portability of individual clay ob- 
jects make ceramics the best clue to relationships between 
distinct regions of the New World. Certain trends can 
be observed in the Chiapa sequence. 

Chiapa I. The closest ceramic connections with Chiapa 
I outside the Central Depression of Chiapas were found 
by Michael Coe at the site of La Victoria on the Pacific 
Coast of Guatemala. The earliest phase (Ocos) at La 
Victoria, according to Coe, has some close connections 
with the Early Formative culture of Colombia and with 
the Valdivia Early Formative phase of Ecuador. This 
latter ceramic phase is related to the Early Guafiape 
phase on the North Coast of Peru, according to Clifford 
Evans and Betty Meggers. In each case these ceramic 
phases are the earliest found, yet they represent a widely 
distributed complex. 





























Vessel types from Phase V as restored. The pottery fragments of this phase have no figurines associated with them. 
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Selection of ceramic types of Phase VI found among the burial offerings from Mound 5. This phase at Chiapa de Corzo belongs 
to the early Protoclassic horizon of Mesoamerica. . 









DISCOVERIES IN CHIAPAS continued 








Examples of restored vessel types characteristic of Phase VII (late Protoclassic). Note the clay 
pellet in the hollow leg of the tetrapod vessel. 
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Chiapa II. The second Chiapa phase is widely dis- 
tributed in the Central Depression of Chiapas, and a 
roughly similar ceramic complex is found in sites on the 
Pacific coasts of Guatemala, Chiapas and Oaxaca, such as 
La Victoria, Tzutzuculi and Juchitan. The sites of La 
Venta and Panuco on the Gulf Coast of Mexico and 
Calixtlahuaca in central Mexico also have similar pottery 
types. General pottery and figurine styles indicate par- 
ticipation in a common cultural horizon manifesting it- 
self from Honduras on the south to the Panuco River on 
the north. Fragments of horned incense-burners recov- 
ered at Chiapa suggest a close religious affinity with tne 
early cultures of highland Guatemala, where such burn- 
ers are abundant. 

Chiapa III. Stylistically, much of the Chiapa III pot- 
tery is strikingly similar to that of the earliest (Mamom) 
phase known at Uaxactun, in the Peten lowlands of 
Guatemala. Dr. Anna O. Shepard, the foremost expert 
in Mesoamerican ceramic technology, recently examined 
about five hundred Chiapa potsherds with a binocular 
microscope. Tentative conclusions drawn from the micro- 
scopic observations on Chiapa III sherds are that, al- 
though the Mamom similarities are only stylistic, there 
is both technological and stylistic evidence to show that 
actual trade pieces arrived in Chiapa de Corzo at this 
time from the southern region of Veracruz (Tres Za- 
potes and Angel R. Cabada) and from Monte Alban, 
in the state of Oaxaca. 

Chiapa IV. One infant burial and Tomb No. 7 at 


Chiapa contained gray ware vessels which on stylistic and 
technological grounds are imports from the earliest Oa- 
xaca culture (Monte Alban I). A nest of small black 
bowls with white-fired rims also found in this tomb im- 
plies a southern Veracruz point of origin, since this type 
of ware is most abundant there in the Late Preclassic 
period. Other vessels indicate that cultural relationships 
with highland Guatemala also remained strong during 
this phase. 

Chiapa V. The Chiapa V phase has many stylistic sim- 
ilarities to the second (Chicanel) phase established at 
Uaxactun. However, only one Chiapa V sherd checked 
under the microscope suggested the possible importation 
of pottery from the Peten area; this sherd was the only 
one of the five hundred examined by Dr. Shepard that 
disclosed the presence of ground potsherd grit as temper 
in the clay, a technique common in the Peten Preclassic. 
So far this phase of Chiapa is the only one in which 
fragments of human figurines have not been definitely 
associated with potsherds in the refuse dumps. Chiapa V 
pottery underwent striking elaboration, including the in- 
troduction of two-color painting, but the vessels them- 
selves seem to be local adaptations of styles diffused from 
Guatemala, Veracruz and elsewhere rather than imports. 

Chiapa VI. In Mound 5 at Chiapa a heavy roof had 
caved in over several rooms of a palace structure, smash- 
ing some seven hundred vessels. Now restored or partly 
restored, these include many different vessel types and 
styles. Some figurines indicate stylistic connections with 
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DISCOVERIES IN CHIAPAS continued 





A few of the figurines and figurine fragments from various periods found at Chiapa de Corzo. 
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A group of Chiapa VIII bowls and jars, including an animal effigy vessel, from Tombs 2 and 3 of Mound 


12, which are similar to Monte Alban II types. 


central (Cuanalan) and western (Chupicuaro) Mexico. 
The large quantities of tetrapod vessels, many of which 
are mammiform, indicate that this phase was on the 
Protoclassic developmental level, and show close stylistic 
relationship with the pottery of many sites in El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala and British Honduras. 

Chiapa VII. Archaeological evidence indicates that 
Phase VI ended with a general destruction. New ceramic 
influences arriving in the subsequent phase show stylistic 
similarities to the Holmul I phase in lowland Guatemala. 
At least two polychrome sherds had calcite temper, 
which, although not typical in Chiapa, is at home in the 
Peten of lowland Guatemala, but the distinctive charac- 
ter of the ceramics of this phase indicates a source of in- 
spiration which must be neither the Peten nor the local 
Chiapa region. 

Chiapa VIII. Stone temple platforms, which were 
among the latest architectural works in the main part of 
the Chiapa site, are like those of Monte Alban II, and 
vessels from two Phase VIII tombs found in Mound 12 
structures are also very close to Monte Alban II ceramic 
types. But polychrome vessels imported from the Maya 
region were also included in the offerings. 


THE SURFACE COLLECTION of sherds representing the 
Late Classic at the Chiapa site is so small that no com- 
parison will be attempted. The polychromes found in 
the Chiapa de Corzo town-site belonging to the Late 
Postclassic period are, on the one hand, similar to the 
Mixtec or, perhaps, the Cempoala styles in Veracruz and, 
on the other hand, to the Azteca III styles of central 
Mexico. Historical accounts verify the presence of Aztec 
warriors and traders in Chiapa at the time of the Spanish 
conquest. 

The evidence of influences from widespread areas of 
Mesoamerica appearing in each of the ceramic phases 
marking the cultural evolution at Chiapa de Corzo speak 
eloquently for the “international” role played by this 
site in the early periods of Mesoamerican civilization. 
What future discoveries at Chiapa de Corzo and other 
sites in Middle America will reveal about the origin and 
diffusion of Mesoamerican civilization is a matter of 
speaulation. Large and intensive excavations in Preclassic 
sites have been a rarity in the past. As larger areas of 
important Preclassic sites in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica are uncovered it is logical to expect a comparable in- 
crease in our ability to make historical interpretations. 
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TWO CARVED HUMAN BONES 


1... OF THE FINEST BONE CARVINGS yet reported 
from Middle America were recently found in Chia- 
pas, southern Mexico. Not only are these masterpieces 
unusually early in date, but they come from an as yet 
little known area between the major culture centers of 
Oaxaca, the Gulf Coast, and the lowland and highland 
Maya areas. The carvings show the influence of several 








1. Two of the pottery vessels found in the tomb with the 
carved bones (Mound 1, Tomb 1). Above is one of the 
tetrapod vessels, which has a spout and polychrome painted 
designs. The effigy jar below is also a “doughnut vessel” with 
horizontal circular tube, and has a “stirrup spout.” 
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art styles and therefore are valuable clues in the unravel- 
ing of Middle American cultural history. 

The bones were found in a tomb in an extensive ruin 
near the old colonial town Chiapa de Corzo, near the 
Grijalva River in the Central Valley of Chiapas. The ruin 
covers an area of about one square mile, within which 
more than fifty structures are known. Most of them date 
from the late Preclassic and Classic periods, probably 
spanning the first five centuries after Christ, although 
still earlier pottery, dating around 1000 B.c., lies under 
the architectural remains. 

The tomb where the bones were found was a small 
chamber built of mud brick and roofed with sandstone 
slabs. It was constructed in the rear of one of the prin- 
cipal temple substructures at the site, a large platform 
faced with cut limestone slabs over an earth and trash 
fill. The platform was remodeled and enlarged many 
times; the builders of the tomb had to cut through the 
buried walls of some of these later additions. There is 
evidence that the tomb had been entered in pre-Colum- 
bian times, which may account for the absence of fine 
jade ornaments and other jewelry. 

In the tomb the body of a middle-aged or elderly man 
had been laid on the floor, and a four-foot lance with a 
huge obsidian blade placed in his hand. The shaft of the 
lance had evidently been decorated with more than fifty 
shark teeth which were found lying along its upper part. 
Other offerings in the tomb included a set of bone ear- 
ornaments decorated with polished hematite mosaics, a 
pearl bead, various stone beads, a large number of shell 
ornaments and a stone bowl with four short feet. The 
deceased had also been provided with some interesting 
pottery vessels (Figure 1). Two of these are tetrapods, 
which were covered with stucco painted with designs in 
red, green and yellow. Another is an effigy jar, which 
has the head of an animal, probably a crocodile, with 
another animal in its mouth; the body of the jar is a 
horizontal circular tube (“doughnut vessel’) surmounted 
by another tube with an orifice in the top (‘stirrup 
spout’). But the most important objects from the tomb 
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FROM CHIAPAS 


BY KEITH A. DIXON 


are the two carved bones (Figure 2). These were found 
with two other similar bones, cut, shaped and polished 
like the carved specimens, but bearing no decoration. 
This suggests that they were being prepared for carving 
but were never finished. 


EACH OF THE CARVED BONES is the central part of the 
shaft of a human femur, or thigh-bone. The use for 
which they were intended is unknown—one has a tube 
carved at one end as though it were meant to be inserted 
into something. The main elements of the designs are 


carved in deep relief; details are filled in with shallow — 


carving and incising. All the work must have been done 
with stone tools, since metal was not known until many 
centuries later. 

Since it proved difficult to analyze the designs on 
these more or less cylindrical bones, a method was de- 
vised for showing them “unrolled.” A flexible latex mold 
was made for each bone; after the molds were slit open, 
flat casts of the carvings were made, on which the designs 
can more easily be followed (Figures 3 and 4). The de- 
sign on the first bone (Figure 2, left and Figure 3) is 
a masterpiece of composition. One must have the great- 
est respect for the artist who tackled the problems im- 
posed by the somewhat irregular shape of the bone. Two 
figures are seen, which are upside down in relation to 
each other, as on the face cards in a deck of cards. Al- 
though at first glance the face of the upper figure re- 
sembles a bird with a headdress, when the picture is 
turned to the left so that the “bird’’ is facing downward, 


2. The two carved human thigh-bones from the tomb. At left 
is the first one discussed, which has a tube carved at one end. 
The depth of the carving is quite striking. At the top is the 
serpent head or “bird” with a headdress, while the bearded 
head is at the bottom, upside down in relation to the other. 
Length of carved portion 23.8 cm. (nearly 914 inches). At 
right is the second carved bone, which is broken at both ends. 
This view shows clearly the face of a swimming (?) figure, 
and below, in reversed position, an extraordinary skull-like 
head. Present length of bone 26.5 cm. (about 1014 inches). 
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G HIA P A Ss continued 


3. Cast of the carving on the first bone (2, left). 
The elements of the design can be seen much more 
easily here than on the bone. 


a serpent head appears, with receding lower jaw, an 
upper jaw with teeth and a long down-curved snout, and 
a jaunty decoration over the eye. This serpent head is 
much like those on a stone stela at Izapa, in southeastern 
Chiapas (Figure 5), and on a recently discovered monu- 
ment from Kaminaljuya, near Guatemala City. It also 
resembles certain Maya figures, and serpent heads 
carved on objects from Veracruz. In view of these re- 
semblances, the serpent head identification is unques- 
tionable; but is the bird face a simple accident of inter- 
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pretation by our untrained eyes, or did the artist, by a 
cleverly thought-out design, intentionally portray two 
creatures in one, the dual aspects of one god? It seems 
more probable that the artist did not intend to portray 
the bird face. 

If the picture is turned upside down, the lower figure 
appears, which has an elaborate bearded mask and a 
headdress. Both creatures have bodies made up of over- 
lapping disks. Their lower parts are hidden in the back- 
ground scrolls. Both figures are in the same posture, fac- 























5. Detail of carving on stone stela at Izapa—a 
serpent head like that on the first bone. 





6. Carved stone fragment found in the mound into 
which the tomb had been dug. The design on this 
stone is the same as that on the collars worn by 
figures on both bones. 
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CHIAPAS 


continued 


ing left and with the arms. held up, but the serpent 
figure has the palms down, as though swimming, and the 
bearded figure has the palms up, as though rising out of 
a background of clouds or water. When viewed on the 
bone itself, the heads appear to be at either end of one 
continuous body that passes beneath the background, 
which consists of several layers of graceful overlapping 
scrolls. 

The second bone (Figure 2, right and Figure 4) has 
on one end the profile of a human face with pug nose, 
thick lips and prominent teeth. Long strands of hair fall 
over the forehead and behind the face, near the ear orna- 
ment. The arms are held as though in a swimming move- 
ment. The body is made up of overlapping disks, as on 
the first bone, and appears to pass under the background 
scrolls, perhaps to terminate in the second head. This 
second head is upside down in relation to the first. In 
nearly all details except the beard it is a duplicate of the 
mask on the first bone, even to the collar it wears, but it 
faces right instead of left. The design on these collars, 
interestingly enough, appears also on a carved stone 
fragment which was found not far from the tomb where 
the bones were discovered (Figure 6). A third figure ap- 
pears on the other side of this bone. It too has a body 
made up of overlapping disks, with a streamer attached 
to each disk. These streamers have been variously inter- 
preted as feathers or fins. The skull-like head of this 
figure is especially difficult to interpret. A number of 
scroll elements fill the rest of the carved surface. Al- 
though some parts of the whole design are missing at 
each end, there cannot be much lost, to judge by the 
length of the bone. 


A GENERAL INTERPRETATION of the designs is made 
difficult by our lack of sufficient examples of the religious 
art of this early period. The figures themselves may sug- 
gest two-headed mythological creatures. The position of 
the arms and the way in which the background overlaps 
the figures on both bones suggest that they are emerging 
from some substance such as water or clouds. However, 





KEITH A. DIXON studied at the University of Arizona 
(B.A. 1950, M.A. 1952) and the University of California, 
Los Angeles (Ph.D. 1956). In 1956-1958 he did research on 
early pottery in Chiapa de Corzo for the New World Ar- 
chaeological Foundation. 

The tomb in which the carved bones were found was ex- 
cavated by Mr. Pierre Agrinier, under the direction of Mr. 
Gareth W. Lowe, Field Director for the N. W. A. F. Sr. 
Eduardo Martinez E. and Mr. Bruce Warren also assisted in 
the excavation. Mr. Lowe provided the author with data on 
architecture, dating of the tomb and tomb contents. 
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the background scrolls may simply be decorative space- 
filling adjuncts to the composition. Whatever the sym- 
bolism of these designs may be, they are a tantalizing 
reminder of the oral literature of these ancient people, 
forever lost to us. 

Carved human skulls and long bones, as well as 
carved animal bones, have been found widely distributed 
in Middle America, although they are not common any- 
where. Many of them were used as musical instruments 
such as rasps and flutes, but most seem to be ornaments 
that are not directly utilitarian. The Chiapas bones, like 
a large number of Middle American art objects, were 
probably dedicated to ritual uses. The richly carved 
bones, together with the other offerings, suggest that the 
tomb was that of an important priest. 

The Chiapas bones can tentatively be dated to the 
Protoclassic period, no later than the second or third 
century A.D., possibly earlier. They show resemblances 
both to earlier and later art styles. They are the earliest 
elaborately carved bones yet reported, and are not sur- 
passed in craftsmanship or composition even by carved 
bones from later periods in Middle America. 

Aside from their value as works of art, these bones 
are of considerable importance to the archaeologist. They 
obviously belong in the general Middle American art 
style, and in a number of specific points they have sim- 
ilarities to several neighboring regional art traditions. 
The postures of the figures and the pug-nosed face show 
clear relationship with the early art at Monte Alban, in 
central Oaxaca. The two faces with the elaborate collars, 
as well as other decorative elements on the bones, are 
probably derived from motifs of Olmec-La Venta art, 
especially from what has been called the “jaguar mon- 
ster.”” The collar designs themselves, the serpent head 
and still other elements are very similar, as has been 
pointed out, to designs on stone monuments at Izapa 
and at Kaminaljuya, Guatemala. 

Current opinion suggests a diffusion both of Olmec- 
La Venta elements from Veracruz and Tabasco and of 
early Monte Alban art from Oaxaca to southern Chiapas 
and southern Guatemala. Here they were combined with 
the local Izapa art style on the Protoclassic horizon. At 
present, the best interpretation for the carved bones is 
that they represent the non-monumental aspect of Monte 
Alban- and Olmec-influenced Izapa sculptural art. They 
are thus of fundamental importance in broadening and 
making more precise the definition of the Izapa style. 
Future work in Chiapas may tell us more of the origin 
of the style and its growth, and its relation to the later 
art of Classic cultures such as the Maya. 
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PLINY’S 


FIVE 


AMAZONS 


By Gisela M. A. Richter 


E.. STORIES transmitted by ancient writers are more 
familiar today than Pliny’s account—in his Natwral His- 
tory—of the sculptors who entered a competition to 
make statues of Amazons for the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesos and were then charged with selecting the best. 
“And it then became evident that the best was the one 
which each artist judged to be the best after his own.” 
Since three of the most prominent artists of their time 
were involved—Polykleitos, Pheidias and Kresilas—as 
well as another, also well authenticated though less dis- 
tinguished, named Phradmon, and since four different 
types of Amazons dating from about 440-430 B.c. have 
survived, Pliny’s account has generally been accepted as 
founded on fact, not fancy. Archaeologists, indeed, have 
long been busy trying to attribute the four extant types 
of Amazons to their respective artists. The “Mattei” 
Amazon has been almost universally recognized as the 
work of Pheidias and the statue in the Villa Doria 
Pamphili as by Phradmon; but whether the “‘Sciarra”’ 
type is to be assigned to Polykleitos and the “Capitoline”’ 
to Kresilas, or vice versa, is still uncertain, each attribu- 
tion being confidently accepted by its respective sponsors. 

Into this old problem has now been introduced a new 
factor. To the four familiar types of Amazons has been 
added a fifth. It is not a new find, but it has recently 


been published for the first time in an important article 
by F. Eichler (Oesterreichische Jahreshefte 43 [1956- 
58] 7-18). That this Amazon (Vienna, inv. 1616) be- 
longed to the same series as the other four is suggested 
(1) by its fifth-century style and (2) by the fact that it 
was found at Ephesos, where it formed an architectural 
member, as did two other Amazons of the series, namely 
the Capitoline (Vienna, inv. 1615) and, apparently, the 
Sciarra (Vienna, inv. 1617). Each was executed in high 
relief as part of a pillar, and they probably formed, as 
Dr. Eichler points out, the decoration of the /ogeion, or 
stage, of the Roman theater. These Amazons were, it 
would seem, faithful copies in the size of the Greek origi- 
nals—in this respect different from the small and in- 
ferior version of the Sciarra type that was found among 
the paving stones of the street skirting the Roman theater 
(cf. Ocsterreichische Jahreshefte 5 [1902] Bezblatt 63, 
figure 17). The best preserved of the three pillar Ama- 
zons is fortunately the new type (Vienna, inv. 1616). 





THE AUTHOR was for many years curator of the department 
of Greek and Roman Art in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, and now lives in Rome. She is the author of a 
number of books on Classical archaeology, including the 
catalogues of bronzes, engraved gems, and Greek sculptures 
in the Metropolitan Museum. Her most recent work is 
A Handbook of Greek Art (Phaidon Press, 1959). 
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PLINY’S FIVE AMAZONS continued 


Amazon of the “Sciarra” type. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. Gift of John D. 
Rockefeller, 1932. Restorations include tip of 
nose, part of right arm, end of left arm, lower 
legs, feet, lower part of pillar, plinth. Photo- 
graph courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art. 





Amazon in the Villa Doria Pamphili, Rome. 
Restorations include right arm, left arm from 
middle of upper arm, legs from knees down, 
dog. The original of this type was supposedly 
the work of Phradmon. Photograph courtesy 
German Archaeological Institute, Rome. 
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Amazon of the “Mattei” type. Vilia Adriana, 
Tivoli. This is the type generally attributed to 
Pheidias. Photograph courtesy German Archae- 
ological Institute, Rome. 








As is well known, the sculptures found at Ephesos by 
the Austrian and English expeditions during the last 
century are now partly in Vienna, partly in London; and 
so it turns out that the left side of the head of the new 
Amazon is in the British Museum (no. 1239), the right 
side and what remains of the body, in Vienna. The Lon- 
don piece was long thought to be derived from a copy 
of the Capitoline type, but this theory has been disproved 
by the fact that a cast of it fits onto the Vienna body, 
fracture on fracture. And though the Capitoline and Vi- 
enna Amazons resemble each other, especially in the type 


of face and the arrangement of the hair, there are also 


fundamental differences: in the Vienna figure the 
weight of the body rests on the right leg, not on the left 
as in the Capiroline; the right arm is lowered, not 
raised ; the mantle covers part of the front, not the back 
alone; the chiton covers both breasts, not just the left, 
and so on. 

How then should one explain and place this new 
Amazon? Dr. Eichler, with prudent self-control, refrains 
from advancing what he calls “vague hypotheses.” But 
now that he has brought this new factor into our midst 
—with all the necessary information—others can enter 
the field. He has generously supplied me with photo- 
graphs and allowed me to make whatever use I wish of 
them. Eventually the whole complex of sculptures found 
in the Ephesos theater is to be published in detail. 

Although Dr. Eichler leaves the question open, he in- 
clines toward the view that his Amazon is a variant of 
the Capitoline type, executed in Roman times as a dec- 
orative feature in the theater; this view is suggested by 
the close resemblance between the Vienna and the Cap- 
itoline figures—and, one may add, by the fact that no 
replica of the Vienna type exists or, at least, is at present 
known. On the other hand, both these considerations ap- 
ply with even greater force to the Doria Pamphili Ama- 
zon attributed to Phradmon, for it resembles the Sciarra 
Amazon in stance, in position of arms and in rendering 
of drapery more closely than the Vienna figure resembles 
the Capitoline, and of it there is also no extant replica. 
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Amazon of the “Capitoline” type. Capitoline Museum, Rome. 
Restorations include tip of nose, part of lower lip, right arm, 
left forearm, parts of the drapery, three toes of the left foot, 


edge of plinth. Anderson photograph. 


PLINY’S FIVE AMAZONS continued 


Moreover, the theory of Roman “variants” of Greek 
originals has lately become suspect. It has been recog- 
nized that many of the figures formerly thought to have 
been Roman adaptations are really direct copies of dif- 
ferent Greek originals. It is now evident that similar 
types were created by contemporary Greek sculptors in 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., just as in the Archaic 
period the kouros type was repeated over and over, with 
only small variations. In antiquity there was no feeling 
against plagiarism, just as there was none in the Renais- 
sance. Furthermore, in the case of the Vienna Amazon, 
the style is consistently of the fifth century, with no later 
elements introduced. One is inclined, therefore, to con- 
sider this Amazon a faithful reproduction of a Greek 
original, like her companions on the other pillars. 

Taking all these arguments into consideration, I be- 
lieve there is a simpler and more persuasive solution to 
our problem—namely, to go back to Pliny’s text. He 
enumerates the sculptors who took part in the competi- 
tion, in the order of merit: . . . probatissimam . . . ap- 
paruit eam esse quam omnes secundam a sua quisque 
iudicassent: haec est Polycliti, proxima ab ea Phidiae, 
tertia Cresilae, quarta Cydonis, quinta Phradmonis. 
“, . . it was evident that the best was the one which 
each judged second to his own: this was the Amazon by 
Polykleitos, next to it came that of Pheidias, third was 
Kresilas’, fourth Kydon’s, and fifth Phradmon’s’” (H.N. 
xxxiv. 19. 53). In no uncertain terms Pliny here mentions 
five different Amazons created by five different sculptors. 

When only four types of Amazons of the required pe- 
riod, ca. 440-430 B.c., were known, it was natural to 
think, as we all did, that Pliny had made a mistake and 
had taken the ethnic of Kresilas (who is known to have 
come from Kydonia) to be the name of another competi- 
tor. Yet it is noteworthy that the ethnic of the other 
sculptors is not given and that Kydon would be an un- 
usual form for signifying “of Kydonia,” quite different 
from the forms that appear in the three known inscrip- 
tions (é« Kudevias, Kyvdwvudrns). Now that a fifth type of 
Amazon answering the requirements has appeared, the 
situation is changed. Kydon is a Greek name in good 
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standing. It occurs as the name not only of the legendary it ha 
founder of Kydonia, but of ordinary individuals: for W 
instance, one from Corinth, another from Byzantion, Phra 
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counts Pliny’s testimony altogether and considers the Poly} 


whole story of the Ephesian Amazons an invented anec- by F 
dote (which seems arbitrary), we must once again go whic 
back to an original ancient text and interpret it exactly as / Kydc 
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Amazon found at Ephesos. Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, inv. 1616. Both views clearly show how 


the cast of the left part of the head (from the original in the British Museum) fits perfectly onto the 
body and the pillar. Photographs courtesy Kunsthistorische Sammlung, Vienna. 
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it has been transmitted to us from antiquity. 

Whether the Vienna Amazon reproduces Kydon’s or 
Phradmon’s figure there is no telling, for the style of 
neither of these sculptors is definitely known. Even 
guesses are difficult. If one supposed, for instance, that 
Phradmon, being an Argive, was closely associated with 
Polykleitos and that therefore his Amazon resembled that 
by Polykleitos, one is faced with the uncertainty of 
which type was Polykleitos’; and if one thought that 
Kydon might have had close association with Kresilas of 


Kydonia, one has to remember that the other known 
Kydons did not all come from Crete. So it is best to leave 
the question open. The only fact that can perhaps be de- 
duced is that if one retains Phradmon as the author of 
the Doria Pamphili type of Amazon (and for this the 
evidence is now admittedly shaken, resting only on its 
being the least attractive of the five and therefore so 
judged by the artists themselves), then this would be an 
additional argument for assigning the Sciarra type to the 
other great Argive sculptor. 





ANCIENT 


GLASSMAKING 


TECHNIQUES 


The Blowing Process 


By FREDERIC SCHULER 


HE UNIQUE QUALITY OF GLASS becomes much more 
ese in “free” or “off-hand” blowing tech- 
niques than in the molding processes discussed in our 
previous article. While its fluid properties are made use 
of in mold-casting, its dramatic fluidity is not really ap- 
parent, since the glass is hidden from sight in the mold. 
Furthermore, the time involved in casting may be some 
hours and the glass flows very slowly, while in free 
blowing at somewhat higher temperatures, elongation, 
inflation, twisting and tooling can all be accomplished 
in seconds. 

The tools for free blowing are few and simple, now 
as in the past. Those used today are the blow iron, punty 
(or pontil), shears, pincers and calipers. For actual 
blowing, a hollow metal tube (the blow iron) must be 
used, but for processes other than inflation either a solid 
rod (the punty) or the tube may be used, as one chooses. 
We do not know exactly which of these tools—except 
the blow iron—were used in ancient times, nor do we 
know exactly how they looked, as none have been pre- 
served, but we assume that they were fairly similar to 
the tools of the present time. In the text of Theophilus’ 
Schedula Diversarum Artium (tenth or eleventh century 
—our oldest source) only the blow iron and the pincers 
are described; the rdle of the punty, as used today, was 
taken over by a second blow iron. Since shears were not 
used, the glass was “cracked off.” By the time of Peter 
Miansson (Glaskonst, about 1524), who wrote about 
Italian methods, the shears and the punty were in use, 
although Agricola (De Re Metallica, 1556) mentions 
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only the shears. The introduction of the punty can 
hardly be viewed as an invention, but was rather a matter 
of convenience or economy. The calipers are used to 
check dimensions against drawings—a modern way of 
working. 

The blow iron (thought to have been mtroduced in 
the late first century B.C.) is a hollow metal tube, now 
about fifty-four inches long, with the diameter of the 
nose, or end, varying in accordance with the size of the 
gob of glass to be worked. Big gobs—or ‘‘gathers’’—of 
glass require a nose of large diameter in order to have a 
large area of contact. The diameter of the shaft also 
varies, because heavy gathers of glass (which can weigh 
as much as fifty pounds) require a strong shaft. The 
length is necessary so that the worker can keep away 
from the hot furnace. 


THE FIRST STEP in producing a blown glass vessel by the 
more usual method is to make a gather of glass. One 
selects an iron, heats the nose to a red heat, quenches it 
in water until it is just below a red heat, and moves 
close to the furnace. (The preheating is necessary be- 
cause glass does not adhere to a cold iron.) On the 
ledge of the furnace stands a small ceramic object, the 
pig, which has semicircular grooves on which the iron 
rests, and which serves as a fulcrum. (This object is not 
illustrated in Renaissance woodcuts, e.g., those of Agric- 
ola, so possibly the edge of the furnace opening was 
used for this purpose in earlier times.) One holds the 
iron with the finger tips close to the upper end, and 
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The first step in making a blown glass vessel: gathering glass 
from the furnace. Below is shown the liquid glass being wound 
around the nose of the blow iron as it rests on the pig. 








In the first article on glassmaking in ancient times (ARCHAEOLOGY 12 [1959] 47-52), 
the fluid properties of glass at high temperature 

were discussed and were shown to be important for the understanding of 
molding techniques. These properties are even more basic 

for the understanding of “free” or “off-hand” blowing techniques. 

This article continues the discussion. Dr. Schuler 

wishes to acknowled ge his indebtedness to Robert Leavy, Vice President of 
Steuben Glass, Inc., to Sam Gullo and Fred Clark, 

gaffer and assistant, of Steuben Glass, and to Stanley W eisenfeld, 

chief photographer of Corning Glass Works, as well as to 

Frederick Carder, Corning, New Y ork, without whose help and 

advice this work would not have been possible. 


Photographs courtesy Corning Museum of Glass. 
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how the shape of the gob changes as marvering proceeds. 


Marvering the gob of glass which has just been taken from the furnace. Note | 
} 
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ANCIENT 
GLASSMAKING 


continued 


touches the nose of the iron to the surface of the glass, 
which is in the pot, a ceramic container, just inside the 
wall of the furnace. The iron is rotated, slowly at first, 
then faster and faster, as the glass is wound onto the 
nose. When cufficient glass has been collected, one 
bears down on the end of the iron, making use of the 
fulcrum to lift the nose out of the pot. The left hand is 
slid forward to support the iron, which is then lifted off 
the groove and, while being rotated constantly, carried to 
the marver table. This is now a flat polished iron table 
(it was of stone in ancient times) on which the glass 
can be rolled and shaped. This operation requires con- 
siderable skill, especially to avoid folding over part of 
the glass. Marvering not only gives the gob a desired 
shape which influences that of the final blown vessel, 
but it also chills the surface somewhat. This presumably 
gives control to the blowing operation and prevents any 
puff of air from blowing right through a thin, hot re- 
gion. After marvering, the actual blowing, or inflation, 
can proceed. 

During the process of inflation, which may require 
reheating of the gob and thus take several minutes, the 
shape of the vessel is controlled by continued rotation 
and by maintaining the blow iron in a horizontal posi- 
tion unless it is desired to elongate or flatten the shape. 
Elongation is fairly rapid if the glass is held hanging 
down, as it is when the glass is blown into a mold. Blow- 
ing with the iron in a vertical position requires greater 


skill than with the iron held horizontally. It seems un- 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose that mold-blowing pre- 
ceded free-blowing, as has sometimes been stated. 

When the desired shape has been achieved by blow- 
ing, the punty, with a gob of hot glass on the end, is 
attached to the base of the vessel, directly opposite the 
nose of the blow iron, and the latter is severed from the 
vessel by chilling the glass close to the nose and tapping 
the iron sharply. The vessel, which is now attached to 
the punty, has a small opening where the blow iron was 
attached. The punty is rested on the arms of the chair 
(the glassmaker’s bench, with two long arms) and 
rolled back and forth. (The chair was not used until the 
time of Merret [The Art of Glass, 1662]; at least it is 
not mentioned in Agricola, and Mansson describes roll- 
ing the iron on a strip of wood fastened from the upper 
part of the right thigh down to the knee.) If rotation is 
stopped, the glass immediately flows down off the punty ; 
it elongates if held downward and flattens if held up- 
ward, even though rotation continues. 

The now open vessel can be shaped and tooled in 
various ways, and further manipulated with the proper 
rotation and occasional reheating. The glass can be de- 
formed by the pressure of tools; rotation can make ax- 
ially symmetric distortions ; by the momentary stopping of 
rotation the glass can be pulled here or given a twist 
there. Finally the vessel is severed from the punty by 
chilling at the point of attachment with a wet iron file. 





Successive stages in the elongation of a hot glass sphere 
which is permitted to hang down from the blow iron. 
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ANCIENT 
GLASSMAKING 


continued 


A sharp blow on the punty snaps off the glass, which, 
still hot, must be supported on something non-combusti- 
ble and taken to the annealing furnace for gradual 
cooling. The small fractured surface on the base is 
called the punty mark. 


THERE IS ANOTHER, basically different way in which the 
blow iron can be used for inflation. We have described 
how the hot fluid glass can be gathered directly from 
the pot and then shaped and blown, as is done nowa- 
days. If the blow iron was first used in this way, then it 
was a most remarkable invention. While the idea of in- 
flating a bubble in fluid glass is simple, the skill needed 
in gathering, controlling the shape without having the 
glass flow off the iron, and then blowing with continued 
control of shape had no precursor. Although apparently 
simple, the technique is very sophisticated and requires 
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great coordination. The second method, however, is one 
which avoids gathering. The nose of the iron can be 
sealed to an already shaped vessel (probably made in 
ancient times by molding or fusing) in such a way that 
when the seal is complete a hollow vessel is formed. 
With some reheating, this vessel is ready for further in- 
flation. While this procedure may appear complex, it 
permits the handling of glass at a lower temperature than 
that used in the gathering process, and thus distortion 
does not take place so rapidly. The degree of skill needed 
is less than that required by the first method. Elaborate 
molding techniques were well known, of course, in the 
first century B.c. Hence it is possible that the method of 
blowing just described may have been developed before 
the blowing technique of the more usual kind. This sec- 
ond method of blowing would explain the manufacture 
of “ribbon-glass’” or “banded” vessels, usually dated in 
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A method by which layered glass vessels may have been made. A disk (1)—here blown but it 
could have been molded—is picked up on a punty (2), then tooled back (3-5) into a cup shape. 
The blow iron is then prepared by trailing a small gob of glass onto it from another iron (6). 
The blow iron with the gob of glass is now attached to the cup (7), the punty is removed (8), 


and the vessel can now be inflated. 


the first century A.D. The way in which these elaborate 
vessels were made has long been a matter of conjecture. 
The layered glass shows no sign of having been formed 
on a core or of having been picked up on a hot sphere 
of glass, but the method of manufacture might have 
been as follows. First a vessel might have been shaped 
by molding or by fusing, as described in our first article, 
or by tooling a disk into a cup shape after it was picked 
up on a punty (see illustrations on pages 120-121). The 
blow iron could have been prepared by attaching a small 
glass disk at the end. This disk could have been made 
without blowing by “‘trailing” glass onto the nose of a 
blow iron, another iron being used for gathering the 
glass. The hot disk could then have been sealed to the 
ribbon-glass vessel after it was lifted out of the mold, 
and upon being reheated, the vessel could have been in- 
flated to its final shape. 


If one postulates that in the evolution of glassmaking 
the difficult technique follows the simple one, then the 
sequence may have been: blown ribbon-glass vessels, 
free-blown vessels and, finally, mold-blown vessels. This 
entire development may well have occurred within a 
few years. 

The punty is also used for decorating a vessel with a 
trailed-on thread—a common practice in ancient times. 
The glass gob is kept on the end of the punty by con- 
trolled, coordinated rotation while the iron is held in an 
approximately horizontal position. A trailing thread can 
be applied by holding the punty with its gob of glass 
over the vessel, for when rotation is stopped the glass 
flows down. One can also touch a vessel with a small 
gob of glass, making a seal, and then rotate the vessel so 
as to pull out a thread from the gob, winding it onto the 
surface. Of course the glass cannot be permitted to be- 
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62(787) ; 78(812). 


Free-blown glass flask with a thread of opaque 
white glass trailed spirally around the body 
from the bottom upward. Ray Winfield Smith 
Collection, No. 319(1416). 
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come too cool, because the thread will then become brit- 
tle and break off. 

A special use for the punty is in making glass rods or 
canes. A gob of glass is pulled between two punties, a 
process which stretches it into a long rod. If the gob has 
previously been built up of various colored glasses in an 
intricate pattern, the canes will have the same pattern, 
but reduced in size. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT PROPERTY of glass which is par- 
ticularly evident in the blowing process can be described 
as the “viscous-drag” property, which influences the 
shape of vessels. One cannot, for example, make a 
tooled indentation with sharply defined boundaries in a 
hot glass bulb. Instead, the tool deforms and “‘drags’’ a 
region adjacent to the point of contact. Likewise, a 
sphere on a blow iron elongates when swung in an arc 
or permitted to hang down, but in addition it actually 
decreases in diameter as the viscous-drag forces pull in 
the sides. Therefore in free-blown glass one expects a 
lack of sharp detail and relatively smooth, rounded 
curves at tooled places. Mold-blowing gives greater de- 
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Three types of ancient blown vessels: (1) Banded, or ribbon-glass, flask. (2) Free-blown 
amphoriskos. (3) Mold-blown flask. Ray Winfield Smith Collection, Nos. 150(404) ; 


tail because the glass is forced against the mold. 

Another essential property of glass is its ability to be- 
come “‘fire-polished.”’ In free-blowing there is minimum 
contact with tools that mar the surface, but even after 
shaping, reheating permits the smoothing out (owing to 
surface tension forces) of the tool marks. Thus free- 
blowing produces the smoothest surface of any glassmak- 
ing technique known. 


SHAPES ACHIEVED BY BLOWING are dependent both on 
the properties of glass and on the basic techniques used. 
Experiments in glass blowing, as illustrated on these 
pages, were conducted with several purposes in mind. 
It was desired first, to illustrate several points which can 
be observed easily enough—for instance, the elongation 
of a sphere hanging down; second, to record some effects 
not so easily seen, e.g., the winding of the glass onto 
the nose of the iron, the position of the hands during 
marvering, the change of shape of the glass on the mar- 
ver, the pulling in of the sides of the sphere as it elon- 
gates, because of viscous-drag forces; and, finally, to in- 
vestigate experimentally the manufacture of ribbon-glass. 





















ALBA FUCENS: A ROMAN COLONY 


By FERNAND DE VISSCHER 


T THE INTERSECTION of the routes that lead from 
A Rome to the Adriatic and from Campania to 
Etruria by way of the Liris and Himella valleys stands an 
imposing hill, rising some three hundred meters (1000 
feet) above the surrounding plain. On this strategic site 
was founded, in 303 B.C., the Latin colony of Alba 
Fucens. Having conquered Samnium and Etruria by the 
end of the fourth century B.c., Rome realized the neces- 
sity of preventing any coalition of these peoples, whose 
loyalty was still far from assured. So the Roman armies 
were thrust between them like a wedge, and a military 
colony six thousand men strong—the most important 


Alba Fucens: general view of the site from the west, with civic center in foreground. 


ever founded by the Republic—was established on the 
hill. The strategic importance of this site has been con- 
firmed in recent years, for in the last World War Mar- 
shal Kesselring was obliged to establish headquarters 
there in the course of his defensive operations against 
the Allied Forces. 

The name of Alba Fucens appears in history on the 
occasion of most of Rome’s great wars. The colony re- 
mained loyal to Rome when the Carthaginian armies 
were harrying the soil of Italy. In 211 B.c., at the mo- 
ment of Hannibal’s sudden march on Rome, she sent two 
thousand men as reinforcement for the threatened city. 





ALBA FUCEN 'S continued 


When in 91 B.c. the so-called Social War broke out— 
the revolt of Rome’s allies—her attitude did not change. 
When her neighbors immediately to the south, the 
Marsi, became the leaders of the Italici, all at once Alba 
was at the very center of the conflict. Although the his- 
torians say nothing about this, it is probable that the city 
was taken and sacked. Certain archaeological indications 
are distinctly in favor of this supposition. 

However this may be, in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Social War—about the time of Sulla’s dic- 
tatorship (89-79 B.c.)—a general re-planning of the 
city took place, and especially of the civic center. Alba 
Fucens shared in the general movement to rehabilitate 
civic centers which characterizes this period in so many 
parts of Italy. It was at this moment, too, that the colony 
must have acquired the rank of a Roman municipium, 
although later (probably in the second century A.D.) it 
resumed the title of colony. The memory of Sulla is pre- 
served in a dedication now in the museum of nearby 
Avezzano, perhaps also by a magnificent head of republi- 
can date which may be a portrait of the dictator. 

The ramparts of Alba Fucens, parts of which date 
from the colony’s earliest times, enclose three hills 
within which extends a wide valley sloping gently to- 
ward the southeast. There are four gates in the circuit; 
the great highway from Rome, the Via Valeria, led to 
the “Porta Maxima,” the southern gate. The northern 
hill, now covered by the ruins of the mediaeval village 
which was destroyed by the earthquake of 1915, was the 
city’s acropolis. Among the almond trees of the Pettorino 
hill, to the east, lies the podium of a temple, while on 
the southern hill the elements of a third century B.c. 
temple of Apollo are now incorporated in the magnifi- 
cent Romanesque church of San Pietro. 


IN 1949 a small group of Belgian archaeologists began, 
at the happy suggestion of Professor Giuseppe Lugli, a 
systematic exploration of the site of Alba Fucens. Al- 
though long known for its magnificent circuit of mega- 
lithic walls, the city had never been excavated. 

The city plan is of the rectangular type. This type of 
plan, which first appeared in the fourth century B.c., 
was intended for a level expanse, and it is interesting to 
observe with what tenacity it was followed on the un- 
even terrain of Alba Fucens. The chief public monu- 
ments are grouped in the central part of the sloping val- 
ley. Some soundings, especially beneath the basilica, 
showed that this zone, before the time of Sulla, was at 
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General plan of the site of Alba Fucens. 


least partially occupied by private houses. The De- 
cumanus Maximus (Via del Miliario, E on the plan) fol- 
lows the contour of the south side, and north of this 
wide street there is a succession of monuments: the 
baths (B), the market (C), a temple or curia (D), the 
basilica (A); then, on the other side of the Cardo 
Maximus (Via dell’ Elefante), a spacious portico (G) 
leading to the forum (H). This group is bounded on 
the north as far as the Cardo by a broad street (Via 
dei Pilastri, F) parallel to the Via del Miliario and 
bordered in the same fashion by a lofty portico and deep 
shops. Beyond there is a zone of private dwellings, sup- 
ported by massive terrace walls of polygonal masonry. 
Finally, on the northeast side, somewhat apart, the huge 
hollow of the theater is carved out of the south slope of 
the Pettorino hill. The amphitheater, only partly ex- 
plored, is situated close to the ramparts on a northern 
shoulder of the San Pietro hill. 
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Plan of the central part of the town, showing the principal public buildings and streets. 
F: Via dei Pilastri. 


C: market. D: temple. E: Via del Miliario. 


Along the Via del Miliario 
This broad street, its pavement deeply furrowed by 
chariot wheels, seems to have remained in use long after 
the portico on its south side was ruined and its pillars 
used in a late reconstruction of the shops. At the eastern 
limit of the area thus far explored was a large vestibule 
leading to the baths. Its black mosaic floor bears an in- 
scription recording a restoration subsidized by a certain 
Vibia Galla, daughter of Gaius. She was probably the 
daughter of the Emperor C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus 
(A.D. 251-253). The baths themselves, which occupied 
a large area, are in a state of complete disintegration. 
West of the baths is an edifice—temple or curia 





which underwent many alterations. Its earliest elements 
are associated with the Sullan period. Later it was 
greatly enlarged, and an approach provided by a flight 
of steps fronting on the Via del Miliario. 

To the left of this enigmatic structure was found, dur- 


A: basilica. B: baths. 


G: portico. H: forum. 


ing the first campaign, a milestone bearing the number 
LXVIII and a long inscription in honor of the Em- 
peror Magnentius (A.D. 350-353), “liberator of the 
Roman world,” “restorer of liberty and of the republic,” 
“preserver of the armies and the provincials.’” On the 
Opposite side (southwest) is a series of large shops, each 
with its own individual well. The clearing of these wells 
has yielded not only many pots, as well as lamps of 
bronze and even of silver, but an excellent marble head 
characteristic of about A.D. 300, which may represent the 
Emperor Constantius Chlorus. 

Along this same street was found an inscription in 
honor of two magistrates, mentioning games which they 
had presented in the amphitheater. This is the first in- 
scription, found practically zw situ, which gives the name 
of Alba Fucens. 


Basilica, Portico, Forum 


Of the basilica (A) hardly more than a large 
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The Via del Miliario, the old Decumanus Maximus, with (at right) the milestone bearing 


the number LXVIII (the number of miles from Rome). 


ALBA FUCENS continued 





Marble head dating about a.p. 300, 
which may be a portrait of the Em- 
peror Constantius Chlorus. 
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foundation terrace (53.10 m. x 23.35 m.) survives. On 
the southeast side the wall of this terrace, built of ir- 
regular-shaped stones (excellent opus incertum of Sulla’s 
time), rises to a height of about three meters. Four 
vaulted shops of the old market encroach upon it at its 
center. Access to the basilica was provided by three en- 
trances facing the portico. 

The portico is a colonnade originally open on the side 
facing the basilica. In the interior, beneath a pavement 
of the Sullan period, was found an extraordinary series 
of small stone pits, whose purpose is still an enigma. 

Beyond the portico, at a perceptibly higher level, 
extends the forum (H), about 70 m. x 40 m. A small 
monument, perhaps an altar, marks its center. It is 
bounded on the southwest by the Via del Miliario, 
whose direction is here slightly altered; a portico 
bounded it on the opposite side. 


The Via dei Pilastri 

This magnificent street (F), the northern boundary 
of the city center, was destined to reveal many works of 
art. Several tall pillars of the portico which flanked its 
northeast side were found still lying in the street. No 
effort had been made to clear this thoroughfare, which 
seems to show that this quarter was abandoned before 
that of the Via del Miliario. The height of the pillars (6 
m.), now re-erected, suggests that the portico afforded 
shelter both to shops on the ground floor and to a mez- 
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zanine, an arrangement seen today along the Rue de 
Rivoli in Paris. 

Beneath this portico was found, still covered by a 
heap of tiles, a splendid statue of Aphrodite, of fine 
Greek marble. It derives from a recognized prototype, 
best represented by the Venus Chiaramonti in the Vati- 
can Museum, dated to the close of the fourth century 
p.c. Although on a reduced scale, by the breadth and 
dignity of its forms our statue far surpasses all other ex- 
amples. Right alongside of this came to light another 
marble of a quite different kind. This is a warrior god- 
dess, fully and even brutally revealed, holding in her 
left hand a heavy Roman sword. Although an Eros is at 
her feet, she shows, in our opinion, no real affinity with 
the armed Aphrodite, for whom the carrying of weapons 
is only a playful gesture. We have proposed an identifi- 
cation with the Sabine goddess Nerio, who is associated 
with Mars, and who was later confused with Bellona 
and especially with the bloody Cappadocian divinity 
Ma, called invicta like Mithras himself. This statue ap- 
pears to have no equivalent in Roman iconography. The 
sculptor’s technique, which exhibits a far from common 
stiffness, enables one to date it in the time of the Severi. 

In the same region there came to light a charming 
marble bas-relief in Alexandrian style, representing the 
infant Bacchus riding a donkey loaded with amphoras 
and followed by Pan; a fine though mutilated male head 
of the time of Claudius; a magnificent bronze arm, over 
life size, the hand apparently holding a branch (Sil- 


vanus?) and other pieces. In 1957 the exploration of the 
Via dei Pilastri was resumed in a stretch bordering the 
end of the great terrace upon which rose the stage of the 
theater. At the foot of this terrace were found two fine 
marble torsos of ephebes, almost identical in size al- 
though dissimilar in style and inspiration. One of these, 
clearly of Roman workmanship, with powerful mus- 
culature, and dateable in the third century, is peculiar in 
that a wide-open eye is carved on the sternum. This 
emblem, which occurs on certain statues of Aién or the 
Mithraic Chronos, is usually accompanied by other at- 
tributes—wings, a lion’s head, or a serpent entwined 
about the lower limbs—of which no trace is to be seen 
here. The second torso, with its elegant and unequivocal 
proportions, recalls the purest traditions of Greek art. 
The exquisite modeling of the back, in a technique at 
once sober and supple, makes it one of the best sculptures 
yet discovered at Alba Fucens. 

At the end of the terrace begins the series of shops 
bordering the Via dei Pilastri on its northeast side. Al- 
though these have badly deteriorated and their original 
plan was altered at a late period, the exploration of these 
shops has yielded an interesting head of distinctly Ori- 
ental type (Attis?), as well as a charming marble head 
of an infant, which might be assigned to the time of 
Trajan (see illustration on page 131). 


The Market 
Facing the shops of the Via dei Pilastri, between the 





The Via dei Pilastri, with re-erected pillars of the portico on its northeast side. 
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The Aphrodite of Alba Fucens, which was 
found beneath the portico of the Via dei 
Pilastri. Made of fine Greek marble, the 
statue is slightly over one meter high. 


basilica and the remains of the caldarium of the baths, is 
the main entrance to the market. A spacious vestibule 
with white mosaic pavement, flanked on the right by 
broad annexes, leads to the center of the market. This 
has the form of a large rotunda (diameter 12.50 m.). 
The pillars, in fine brickwork (opus latericium), give ac- 
cess to a series of shops of irregular form, the walls of 
which were covered with slabs of gray-blue marble. In 
one of these shops was discovered an inscription re- 
‘tex aere multaticio”— 
with the proceeds of fines—by two quattuorviri aediles. 


cording the erection of a statue 


But this arrangement goes back only to the imperial pe- 
riod. It had been preceded by a structure more in 
harmony with the general city plan, erected during the 
first century B.C. Precise soundings have revealed, 90 cm. 
below, an earlier market of rectangular form (19.50 m. 
x 20 m.), each side provided with four shops whose 
walls were of opus incertum, the pillars of rectangular 
stone blocks (opus guadratum). The four vaulted shops 
set beneath the terrace of the basilica fit in with this ar- 
rangement; two of them were put out of use at the time 
of the alteration. Beneath the original level, and on the 
axis of the city plan, are two enormous parallel cisterns 
in opus incertum. Narrow circular openings let into the 
vaults served for drawing water to the level above. 

Our survey of the central part of the city reveals the 
amazing extent of the changes in its plan which took 
place following the Social War: the original market with 
its cisterns, the small temple (?) nearby, the basilica, 
the present portico, the arrangement of the forum, the 
two wide streets with porticoes of identical construction 
—all these are the result of a single master plan, embrac- 
ing the entire valley. 


The Theater 

In spite of the present deplorable state of this edifice, 
it has been possible to recover some of its important 
elements and to draw up its general plan. The spacious 
caved, or auditorium, is mostly hollowed out of the na- 
tive rock of the Pettorino hill, but completed on its 
northwest side by masses of stones. The tiers of seats are 
supported at their base by a wall (analemma) with a 
magnificent facing of polygonal masonry. Examination 
of this wall revealed that the theater, apparently built at 
the time of Sulla, was considerably enlarged at the be- 
ginning of our era, especially on its northwest side, 
where the polygonal work is crowned by a wall with 
diagonal joints, like a net (opus reticulatum). The total 
width of the theater is 77 meters, or about 250 feet. 
Some fine pieces of the orchestra paving slabs have sur- 
vived. The arrangement of the proscenium, with its 
deep square pits for the erection of movable scaffolding, 
is clearly recognizable. Of the stage building itself only 
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vestiges remain, but a superb pilaster capital, of the pur- 
est Corinthian order, which escaped pillage as if by a 
miracle, allows one to imagine its former splendor. 

The general plan of the building reveals an interesting 
compromise between the Hellenistic model and the 
Roman theater in its final form. Without constituting, as 
in the latter, an architectural unit with the theater, the 
proscenium and the stage building are nonetheless at- 
tached at the entrances by means of a portico, which was 
probably vaulted. 


The San Pietro Hill—The Villa and Apollo Temple 


The San Pietro hill, from which there is an admirable 
view over the plain and the verdant expanse of the 
Fucine Lake, now drained, offers three points of interest: 
a villa of imperial date, the Temple of Apollo and the 
amphitheater. 

The villa was disclosed by some mosaic fragments 
torn up by the plow; it lies on the north side, on the 
wide ridge which unites the summit of the hill with the 
small modern village of Albe. It is a large edifice, with a 
central peristyle 27 meters square, its Doric columns 
covered with stucco. All around this rooms are grouped, 
nine of them adorned with black-and-white mosaics, 
excellently preserved, mostly in various geometric pat- 
terns. In one of the halls near the entrance many frag- 
ments of sumptuous wall decoration were collected. 
These showed fantastic architecture, with columns, arches 
and many-colored cornices, and elegant mythological 
pictures, in the Alexandrian tradition, made to look like 
paintings hung on the walls. Some of the halls had at 
least three layers of colored stucco, which presupposes a 
long occupation. 

On a wide level space at the summit of the hill stands 
the Church of San Pietro, one of the most interesting 
churches in the Abruzzi. Reduced to utter ruin by the 
terrible earthquake of 1915, it has since been completely 
restored under the direction of Professor Delogu, Super- 
intendent of Antiquities at Aquila. The core of the edi- 
fice is the cella of a temple 7” antis, the walls of which, 
in magnificent ashlar technique, are preserved almost to 
their original height. Two heavy Tuscan columns, still 
set in the walls of the Romanesque church which was 
substituted for the temple, date the construction of the 
latter to the beginning of the third century B.c., a few 
years after the colony was founded. A grafhito on the wall 
of the cella, skilfully read by Dr. Guarducci and dated 
precisely to the year A.D. 238, testifies that the temple 
was dedicated to Apollo, a fact not without interest for 
the diffusion of the Apollo cult on the part of the 
Romans, unless this dedication refers to the survival of a 
local cult derived from Campania. In order to make this 
temple into a basilica, the mediaeval architects arranged 





Statue of a warrior goddess, perhaps the Sabine Nerio. 


twenty-five Corinthian columns (brought from a second- 
century building which we are not yet able to identify) 
in two regular lines in the interior. Here we shall only 
emphasize the interest of this edifice, pending the com- 
plete publication by Professor Delogu. 


The Amphitheater 


On a broad northern shoulder of the same hill, an 
oblong hollow had long been recognized as the amphi- 
theater of the colony, although no excavation had been 





THE AUTHOR, who is Professor of Roman Law at the 
University of Louvain and former Director of the Belgian 
Academy in Rome, conducted the excavations at Alba Fucens 
in collaboration with Dr. Valerio Cianfarani, Superintendent 
of Antiquities for the Abruzzi and Moliae regions. Professors 
Fr. De Ruyt (Louvain), S.J. De Laet (Ghent), J. Mertens 
(Louvain) and J. Bingen (Brussels) also participated. [Trans- 
lation by Professor A. W. Van Buren.] 
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undertaken. Our initial work, in 1956, involved the 
drafting of a general plan of the structure and the 
clearing of the principal entrance, at the northern end 
of the main axis. The amphitheater measures 101 m. x 
79 m.; the arena proper is 64 m. x 37 m. As it is all 
hollowed out in the native rock, the only architectural 
elements are the two monumental entrances, one at each 
end. These are still only partially cleared. 

In a deep trench dug at the foot of the northern 
corridor, on the side toward the arena, was found a 
monument of rare historic interest—a grandiose in- 
scription in honor of Macro, Praetorian Prefect under the 
Emperor Tiberius (A.D. 14-37), one of the most sinister 
figures of that long reign. The two large blocks which 
first came to light did not join, but in another trench on 
the outer side of the corridor was found a block con- 
taining precisely the missing portion of the text. As it 
turned out, the inscription existed in two copies, adorn- 
ing the architraves of the inner and outer facades of the 
northern corridor. Thus the reading of the whole text 
is certain. The inscription reads as follows: 

Q+-NAEVIUS: Q:* F* FAB* CORDVS : SVTORIUS * MACRO * 


PRAEFECTVS* VIGILVM : PRAEFECTVS + PRAETORII* 
TI+ CAESARIS » AVGVSTI* TESTAMENTO : DEDIT - 


What this text tells us is, first of all, the exact and com- 
plete name of a personage whom historians knew only 
by the cognomen Macro, except for Dio Cassius, who 
called him Naevius Sertorius (sic) Macro. Since FABIA 
was the name of the tribe which inhabited Alba Fucens, 
it is evident that this was his birthplace. The second line 
reveals to us a hitherto unknown stage in Macro’s career, 
and it is this which constitutes the essential interest of 
the inscription. Before occupying the office of Prefect of 
the Praetorium, Macro had been Prefect of the Vigiles. 
And this additional information sheds an entirely new 
light on the tragedy that put an end to the tyranny of 
Sejanus, his predecessor as Praetorian Prefect. 

Since most of Book V of Tacitus’ Annals is lost, we 
possess only Dio Cassius’ dramatic account (58, 9-13) of 
the event. On the night of October 17, A.D. 31, Macro 
suddenly arrives in Rome bearing a message to the 
Senate from Tiberius. Having been secretly assured that 
he will succeed Sejanus, he keeps the Praetorians in their 
camp at the gates of the city, and while the Vigiles 
surround the Temple of Apollo, where the Senate is in 
session, Macro delivers the fatal letter to the consuls. The 
letter contains a denunciation of Sejanus, who is at once 
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Marble torso of a powerful male figure. Note the 
wide-open eye which is carved on the breast. 


arrested by Graecinius Laco, Prefect of the Vigiles, and 
dragged away to prison. The Senate, ‘‘reassured by the 
absence of the Praetorians,” condemns him; he is 
strangled and his body, thrown down the Gemonian 
stairs, is later cast into the Tiber. 

This narrative leaves in the dark an essential aspect of 
the drama. The personality of Macro emerges, it seems, 
ex nihilo. Who was this Macro? What was his origin? 
What rank had he held before entering the highest class 
of the equestrian order? What “trump cards” did he 
hold that he could impose himself upon Rome with such 
astounding audacity and within a few hours crush the 
might of Sejanus? On all these points the literary sources 
are silent. But now we know that before becoming 
Prefect of the Praetorium Macro had been Prefect of the 
Vigiles. Thus he commanded the seven cohorts of 
Vigiles, a force by no means negligible—capable, if 
necessary, of replacing the Praetorian Cohorts for the 
maintenance of order. We can understand that Tiberius, 
alarmed at the ambitions of Sejanus, would not have 
entrusted this position except to a person of proven 
loyalty. Long before Sejanus’ fall, Macro must have 
played in Rome the réle of “the eye” of Capri. 
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“Marble portrait head of time of Con- 
stantine the Great, found in tomb 
beneath terrace adjoining city wall. 
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Marble head of an infant, probably of 
the time of Trajan, found among the 
ruins of the shops on the northeast side 
of the Via dei Pilastri. 


General plan of the terrace below the city wall, showing the newly discovered apse. 


» The great inscription dedicated to the memory of Q. Naevius Macro, Praetorian Prefect under Tiberius. The text has been com- 
pletely reconstructed with the aid of the fragments of the two examples discovered in the amphitheater. 
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And when he resigned his charge, it was to entrust it to 
Graecinius Laco, on whose fidelity he could count. At 
Capri, where the emperor maintained a morose seclusion, 
Macro finally was designated Sejanus’ successor. Return- 
ing straightway to Rome, he knew, as an able strategist, 
how to turn his adversary’s arrangements to his own 
advantage. The very concentration of the Praetorian 
Cohorts in a camp created at the gates of the city by 
Sejanus himself proved the latter's undoing. Strong in his 
new command, Macro succeeded in persuading the 
Praetorians to withdraw to their camp, where they then 
found themselves confined. The Cohorts of the Vigiles 
proceeded to occupy the city and to guard the approaches 
to the temple where the Senate was in session. And it 
was their new prefect, Graecinius Laco, who proceeded 
to the arrest of Sejanus. In short, Macro’s success, his 
cool audacity, so different from the fears and hesitations 
of Tiberius—all this is explained by the solid support 
of which he had assured himself at Rome as Prefect of 
the Vigiles. The rdle which this new favorite imposed on 
Rome was no less cruel than that of Sejanus—"it was 
because he was worse than Sejanus that he was chosen to 
crush him” (Tacitus, Avmals vi. 48.2). 

Tiberius died March 16, 37—suffocated, rumor said, 
by Gaius Caligula and by Macro. The latter could finally 
hope for the reward of his constant efforts to ensure 
Caligula’s accession to the throne. But his fall was 
imminent. Macro’s dictatorial ways and the consciousneéss 
of owing him the supreme power were more than the 
mad pride of the young emperor could endure. A few 
months later Caligula suddenly launched against Macro 
and his wife Ennia, whose lover he had been, accusa- 
tions of such violence that no other outcome but death 
remained for them. The pair involved their whole family 
in a group suicide. Doubtless reflection on the sufferings 
inflicted on the children of Sejanus played a large part 
in this tragic decision. And this end, in which so many 
acts of cruelty finally found their revenge, brings us to 
the concluding words of our inscription: 


TESTAMENTO : DEDIT 


Macro had not forgotten his native city, and desired that 
this place at least should preserve the memory of a 
benefaction. The carrying out of his will seems to show 
that Macro, like so many victims of Tiberius’ homicidal 
caprices, had by his suicide frustrated any regular pro- 
cedure of accusation. It was, in fact, precisely in the time 
of Tiberius that the doctrine appears to have been formu- 
lated which equated suicide committed in the course of 
a trial to a confession of guilt, entailing, like the con- 
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demnation itself, the confiscation of the person’s estate 
and the nullification of his will. 

While our inscription offers so much of historical 
interest, it also supplies information valuable from the 
archaeological point of view. The construction of the 
amphitheater goes back to the first years after the suicide 
of Macro, that is, to about the year 40 (probably it was 
not begun before the reign of Claudius). When the 
architectural components of the two entrances have been 
assembled, our amphitheater will constitute a useful 
fixed point for the history of this type of edifice, so typi- 
cal of Roman civilization. 


THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1958 were concentrated in a 
different area—the elaborate defence system which pro- 
tects the city on its northwestern side. Remains of the 
original walls were found under the later ones, along 
with some precious pieces of archaic antefixes. The 
principal aim of the campaign was to explore the huge 
terrace (ca. 180 m. x. 50 m.) which lies at the base of 
the city wall and which is itself surrounded by strong 
walls reinforced by three towers. Unexpectedly we found 
that at its southern extremity this terrace was closed by a 
purely ornamental construction—a wall in the form of an 
apse, decorated on the interior with half-columns. It 
seems probable that the purpose of this area must have 
been altered at some time, but as yet we cannot say more 
about it. 





In another trench dug in the terrace area there came to 
light a corridor constructed of polygonal masonry. Here, 
at a later time, had been placed two tombs. One of these 
contained the remains of two women; in the other, which 
seems never to have been used as a grave, we found, to 
our great surprise, a large marble head characteristic of 
the time of Constantine. Was this perhaps a symbolic 
burial (funus imaginarium) such as is alluded to in the 
Statute of the celebrated Collegium of Lanuvium? Ex- 
cavation in this interesting area is to be continued in the 
summer of 1959. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS have elapsed since 
Promis, in his remarkable survey of the few visible re- 
mains of Alba Fucens (Le Antichita di Alba Fucense 
negli Equi (Rome, 1836]), expressed the wish that its 
soil might be explored. Ten years of excavation have 
now largely fulfilled this wish. But difficult problems are 
still to be solved, here as in so many places of this won- 
derful country of the Abruzzi, so long neglected both by 
tourists and archaeologists. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Museum for Ancient Glass 


A recent noteworthy event is the 
opening of the new Museum Haaretz 
in Tel Aviv, Israel—or, rather, the first 
section of this museum, which is 
planned on a grandiose scale. When 
complete, it is to consist of fourteen 
separate pavilions situated in a park; 
these will form a museum of the an- 
cient civilizations of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean region. The first pavilion to 
be opened is that containing ancient 
glass; this was a special interest of the 
museum’s founder, the late Dr. Walter 
Moses, whose excellent collections in 
this and other fields form the basis of 
the museum’s holdings. The institution 
is now administered by a board of 
trustees and supported by the Tel Aviv 
municipality. 

The pavilion is an interesting cir- 
cular structure, placed in attractively 
landscaped surroundings, in which the 
glass is exhibited in chronological ar- 
rangement. The greater part of the 
material is Roman and Byzantine; 
there are also vessels of earlier and 
later periods. Perhaps the rarest piece 
the museum owns is a splendid large 
pitcher bearing the signature of the 
famous Syrian glassmaker Ennion. 

A large wall-map indicates areas of 
manufacture and diffusion of ancient 
and mediaeval glass; there are also 
exhibits showing the chemical compo- 
sition of glass and the basic techniques 
of glassmaking, as well as a model of 
a mediaeval glass furnace. In the en- 
trance hall is a space for a small fur- 
nace, where demonstrations in the art 
of glass-blowing will be given once or 
twice a week. In addition to the exhi- 
bition space, which includes a central 
area for lectures, there are a small 
library, offices and workrooms, all on 
a lower floor. 

Unique in the eastern hemisphere, 
this new museum exclusively devoted 
to glass should awaken wide interest 
in a facet of ancient civilization which 
has been somewhat neglected. 


1958 Season at Morgantina 


During the spring of 1958 the 
Princeton Expedition to Sicily exca- 
vated for the fourth season at Serra 
Orlando, site of the ancient Morgan- 
tina. Further exploration in the Hel- 
lenistic Agora revealed that its eastern 
side was bounded by a long stoa in 
front of which lay a broad terrace. 
Traces of the painted stucco decora- 
tion of the interior and the structural 
precautions to keep water from enter- 
ing the building suggest that it was 
once richly adorned. In the south- 
western angle of the market place lay 
a complex of the second century B.C. 
In this area was found a massive stone 
box for monetary offerings, which 
proved to contain over 150 bronze 
coins dating from the early third to the 
first half of the second century. 

A sounding at the base of the city 
wall along the southern perimeter 
showed that at that point at least it 
must date at least as early as the 
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fourth century. In the campaign of the 
previous year a large sanctuary of 
Demeter and Kore had been found on 
the ridge close within the northern 
wall of the city. Last year’s excavations 
revealed a second such sanctuary, 
smaller, but containing all the essential 
elements, near the southern wall. 
Among the many ex-votos were sev- 
eral nearly life-size busts of Demeter 
wearing the characteristic high polos. 
Further exploration just west of 
Sanctuary No. 1 showed additional 
buildings connected with it. More vo- 
tives, including six large busts, came 
to light and, most surprisingly, there 
was found immediately below the late 
fourth-century level a large deposit of 
pottery from a prehistoric settlement 
of the early Copper Age, about 2000 
B.C. Rifled graves and a heavy deposit 
of sherds show that in remote times 
the settlement that was to become 
Morgantina was far larger than had at 
first been supposed. 








Detail of combat between Herakles and Amazons from red-figured krater. 
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View of the Hellenistic Agora at Serra Orlando, ancient Morgantina. 


On the Cittadella, where in previous 
campaigns an Archaic settlement as well 
as one of prehistoric times had been 
discovered, an extension of two areas 
already tapped yielded Archaic terra- 
cottas and several fine antefixes: a gor- 
goneion, a splendidly preserved Mae- 
nad head and a portion of a sphinx’s 
head. Most unexpected, and coming 
just at the end of the season, were the 
fragments of a splendid red-figured 
volute krater of the late sixth century. 


The neck was decorated on the one 
side with a lively combat between 
Herakles and Amazons; on the other 
side was a symposium. The style is 
that of the Athenian painter Euthy- 
mides. Rather more than three-quar- 
ters of the krater was recovered, and 
it may be hoped that further explora- 
tion in the immediate vicinity will go 
far toward completing the missing 
sections. 


RICHARD STILLWELL 





Oriental Society Meeting 


The University of Michigan was the 
friendly host of the American Oriental 
Society for its 169th meeting, April 
9-11, at Ann Arbor. Special interest 
was added to the occasion by a loan 
exhibition of 172 Persian miniatures, 
ceramics and bronzes of the eleventh 
to fourteenth centuries in the Univer- 
sitys Museum of Art. This report 
summarizes papers and sessions on 
subjects of archaeological interest. 

Pinhas P. Delougaz opened the first 
session with a paper on the earliest 
cultural situation in southern Meso- 
potamia. He disputed the view, still 
generally held, that the settlement of 
southern Mesopotamia in the Ubaid 
period was the result of a progressive 
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desiccation of the area. This view has 
profoundly affected both the interpre- 
tation of archaeological data and the 
understanding of important aspects of 
the formative stages of Mesopotamian 
civilization. According to this view, 
Mespotamian monumental architecture 
developed out of reed structures. simi- 
lar to those still used by modern 
marsh-dwellers, whose way of life is 
taken to illustrate that of the Ubaid 
settlers. This view, however, ignores 
the vast difference in the pace of devel- 
opment of geological and cultural con- 
ditions and also the lack of evidence to 
prove that physical conditions in 
southern Mesopotamia in the fifth 
millennium B.C, were substantially dif- 
ferent from those of today. Remnants 
of reed structures are not confined to 
the Ubaid period, and monumental 


brick structure is attested both in the 
north (Gawra) and in the south 
(Eridu) in this period. Reed and brick 
architecture coexisted from the begin- 
ning. The marshland and _riverain 
economy was regional and coexisted 
with herding and agriculture. Society 
must have been more diversified and 
complex than has been «ssumed. 

A highlight of the meeting was the 
unassuming talk by Robert H. Dyson, 
Jr. on his eminently fruitful excavations 
at Hasanlu near Lake Urmia, in the 
little known territory of the Mannae- 
ans. The most spectacular event of 
the 1958 campaign was the finding of 
the now famous gold bowl, which 
came to light in the Gray Ware level 
on the citadel mound in an important 
structure laid out symmetrically 
around three sides, of a court, which 
had been destroyed by fire. Radiocar- 
bon dates for this building are still 
being worked on, but ashes from the 
same destruction level at other spots 
have been dated by carbon measure- 
ment around 813 or 807 B.c. Kings of 
Urartu (in present-day Armenia) re- 
corded victories in two rock inscrip- 
tions in the vicinity of Hasanlu: one 
dates from 815-804 B.c., when Ish- 
puini and Menua reigned jointly, the 
other from 804-790, when the latter 
exercised sole power. It seems quite 
likely, then, that they were responsible 
for the destruction of the Gray Ware 
level, which would represent the cul- 
ture of the Mannaeans proper. After a 
complete break, one more layer of re- 
mains was formed, characterized by a 
fine, polished buff ware with pendant 
triangles painted red or brown, which 
is comparable to material found at 
nearby Ziwiye. The presence of a vase 
of a type well known from Toprak- 
kale on Lake Van and datable to about 
750 B.C. speaks for the identification of 
this layer with the period of Urartian 
domination, which ended with the con- 
quest of this region by the resurgent 
Assyrian power. 

Edith Porada discussed the Hasanlu 
gold bowl, which she considers the 
product of a local metal-working tra- 
dition in which elements from northern 
Syria meet a residue of Akkadian in- 
fluences. Some motifs can be traced 
to seals of the Akkad period (twenty- 
fourth to twenty-second centuries B.C.) 
in Mesopotamia. The garments can 
partly be matched with the Assyrian 
short-fringed type of before 850 B.c.; 
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the hair-styles of priests and women 
have counterparts in the repoussé work 
of Luristan and even Susa in ancient 
Elam. Stylistic analysis indicates a date 
between 1000 and 850 B.c., confirming 
the dates arrived at by Mr. Dyson. For 
the solution of iconographical prob- 
lems. raised by the bowl, Miss Porada 
pointed only .o the most striking cor- 
respondences: that of the lion-borne 
goddess holding a mirror with Kubaba, 
patron goddess of Karchemish, and 
that of the monster, part human- 
headed mountain and part three- 
headed dragon, with a stone man who 
challenges the storm-god in Hurrian 
mythology. 

In her discussion of Urartian and 
other contemporary Assyrianizing art, 
Helene J. Kantor extended the picture 
of artistic currents in and around 
northwestern Iran in the eighth and 
seventh centuries B.c. She compared 
vegetable and animal ornaments on a 
relief recently discovered near Lake 
Van with neo-Assyrian reliefs. The 
Van relief also provides evidence that 
Urartu served as a link between the 
Assyrians and the Scythians. Miss 
Kantor noted that the full range of 
Urartian art is not yet known and 
suggested that certain objects from 
Ziwiye, whose ornament is both de- 
pendent upon Assyrian prototypes and 
related in some respects to Scythian 
work, may turn out to be Urartian. In 
any case they should not be accepted 
as ‘“Mannaean” until recent discoveries 
at Hasanlu, which may better deserve 
the name, have been evaluated. In con- 
clusion she showed a gold cup in the 
Cincinnati Art Museum that is linked 
with Ziwiye on one hand and Achae- 
menid art on the other, and may be a 
fepresentative of Median att. 

In a symposium on the uses of writ- 
ing, four prominent scholars surveyed 
the uses of writing in their respective 
fields of research: the ancient Near 
East, the Islamic Near East, South 
Asia and the Far East. 

A. Leo Oppenheim gave a lucid ex- 
posé of the manifold purposes of cu- 
neiform, hieroglyphic and alphabetic 
writing, which he divided into three 
main categories: texts recording data 
for future use, texts communicating 
data on a synchronic level and texts 
for ritual purposes only, i.e. not in- 
tended for human eyes. The latter 
category includes inscriptions in tombs, 
foundation documents and inscriptions 


on high rocks, which were sometimes 
artificially made inaccessible. Franz 
Rosenthal stressed the sacred character 
which for the Muslim is inherent in 
all writing. In the Islamic world, cal- 
ligraphy becomes an outlet for reli- 
gious emotion as effective as figurative 
art. Paul Thieme emphasized that 
writing in India was relegated to a 
secondary role. Memorization was of 
primary importance in the handing 
down of Indian poetry and even of 
Sanskrit grammar. The survival of 
China’s anachronistic system of what 
he termed “phono-semantic hemi- 
grams” was explained by the Chinese 
yearning for isometry, in a highly per- 
sonal interpretation by Peter A. Bood- 
berg. The very word for writing has 
complex cosmic and aesthetic over- 
tones, relating calligraphy to both po- 
etry and painting. 

William W. Hallo in a paper on 
the royal inscriptions of Ur worked 
out a typology into which fit the sim- 
ple inscriptions on weights and seals, 
the votive texts (usually requesting 
long life for the king) inscribed on 
statues, stelae, replicas of weapons or 
utensils, and other trinkets, to be 
placed in temples, and, finally, build- 
ing inscriptions. 

One session of the Islamic section 
was devoted to art, and most of the 
papers centered around the so-called 
“Demotte” Shah-nameh manuscript 
(early fourteenth century), of which 
several illustrated pages had been lent 
to the exhibition by their owners. Oleg 
Grabar revealed the Central Asian 
background of the Demotte manu- 
script by putting side by side its illu- 
minations and the eighth-century wall- 
paintings recently uncovered by Russian 
archaeologists near Samarkand and 
Bokhara. Richard Ettinghausen dis- 
cussed other Persian miniatures re- 
lated to the Demotte Shah-nameh. 
M. J. Eisenberg and Max Loehr drew 
parallels between the Demotte minia- 
tures and contemporary works by 
Florentine and Chinese artists. To ex- 
plain the particularly obvious Chinese 
derivations, Prof. Loehr voiced the 
hypothesis of a second-hand borrowing 
through the Uighur Turks. 

George C. Miles told of his travels 
around the Greek countryside in 
search of Arabic inscriptions or Arab- 
inspired ornament, part of his study 
of Arab-Byzantine relations in the 
Aegean and the Greek mainland. His 


quest was occasioned by the finding in 
the Agora excavations at Athens of a 
Kufic inscription on Hymettian mar- 
ble, proving that there was a pre- 
Turkish mosque in Athens in the tenth 
or eleventh century, subject to the 
caliphate in Spain. Similar documents 
were found at Corinth and at Chalcis 
in Euboea. On eleventh and twelfth- 
century Greek churches, Kufic charac- 
ters are often imitated in cut brick set 
into the mortar fill between the stones. 

In his presidential address at the 
annual dinner, Carl H. Kraeling con- 
trasted the ephemeral colonial occupa- 
tion of Libya (where he excavated the 
Hellenistic and Roman city of Ptole- 
mais) with the unchanging seasonal 
economy of the native tribes, who have 
once again evicted an invader from 
the rich coastal strip. 


Maurits VAN LOON 


A Mysterious Archive at Locri 


In January 1959 an exciting discov- 
ery was made at ancient Locri, in 
southern Italy, in the locality known as 
Pirettina (Comune di Portigliola), a 
short distance from the ancient theater 
and from the Marafioti temple—that 
is, in the heart of the district which 
was occupied by the Greek city of 
Locri Epizephyrii. Nearby is the street 
called the “Dromos,” the great city 
artery which still preserves its ancient 
name’ as well as its ancient function. 

Here, buried in the ground, was 
found a large cylindrical stone box, 
forty-five inches high and fifty-seven 
in diameter. In this box were found 
some thirty bronze tablets which bear 
inscriptions in Greek, incised in the 
metal surface. The tablets are of vari- 
ous sizes, the average about as big as 





The cylindrical stone box found at Locri, 
in situ. Note the four bronze rings for 
lifting the lid. 
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a man’s hand. Naturally the contents 
will be readable only after the bronze 
has been cleaned, and this operation is 
now in process. However, it is clear 
that this was a public archive, for 
such words as archon (presiding of- 
ficer) and boulé (council, here appear- 
ing in the Doric form bola) can be 
made out. Dr. Alfonso de Franciscis, 
Soprintendente of Calabria, feels sure 
that when the tablets are deciphered 
they will throw light upon the admin- 
istrative, political and religious life of 
ancient Locri. The discovery is unique 
of its kind and is one of the most im- 
portant yet made in Magna Graecia. 


A Columbia River Stone Figure 


The Dalles Dam on the Columbia 
River, completed in 1957, was built in 
one of the richest archaeological re- 
gions in the United States, the Long 
Narrows of the Columbia, which was 
the Wishram of Washington Irving's 
“Astoria.” Extensive salvage operations 
were undertaken by the National Park 
Service to preserve as much of the 
cultural heritage as possible, but the 
necessary technical improvements de- 
stroyed far more than was saved. 
The shovels and bulldozers plowing 
through old village sites and ancient 
burial grounds—cemeteries so old that 
no evidence was left to mark the 
graves except artifacts—uncovered 
many fine specimens of primitive art, 
but only a small portion of them was 
seen and rescued. Earlier in the cen- 
tury, construction of the Celilo Canal, 
two railroads and a highway through 
this narrow gorge had already de- 
stroyed many traces of early man. 

The objects that were salvaged were 
frequently spectacular; among them is 
the stone sculpture shown here. It was 
found by Ben Sudul, an amateur ar- 
chaeologist, in a construction area, sit- 
ting upright on bed rock. Carved in 
basalt, it stands twelve and _ three- 
quarters inches high and is outlined 
with still brilliant red ocher. The left 
hand holds a bowl and the right a 
small human figure; the sculpture pos- 
sibly represents a woman with a child 
and a burden basket. 

The representation of a figure hold- 
ing a bowl, although world wide, is 
rare on the Columbia but quite com- 
mon along the Fraser River, where it 
usually takes the form of a seated 
figure holding the bowl in the lap. To 
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determine any possible relationships, 
photographs of this figure were sent to 
Dr. Douglas Osborne, field representa- 
tive for the National Geographic-Na- 
tional Park Service in Mesa Verde, and 
Mr. Wilson Duff of the Provincial 
Museum in Victoria, British Columbia. 
Both agree that the sculpture is char- 
acteristic of the art of the Columbia 
River valley. 

The stylistic elements of Columbia 
River art indicate a long and _ inde- 
pendent development, which further 
suggests respectable antiquity. One 
feature is a massiveness of scale, an 
almost monumental quality. Even the 
small carvings impart a feeling of 
depth and extent. The characteristic 
exposed rib motif, almost universal on 
bone, wood and stone sculpture of the 
area, is present in this specimen, al- 
though not visible in this picture. The 
headdress. and the “protruding tongue” 
or “labaret” element are also found 
on many stone carvings and _ petro- 
glyphs in The Dalles area. 


EMORY STRONG 





The stone figure holding a bowl. 


‘Journal of Glass Studies’ 


The growing need for recording dis- 
coveries, acquisitions and publications 
in the art and history of glassmaking 
has prompted the Corning Museum of 
Glass. to inaugurate an annual publica- 
tion which is intended to fill this want. 
The first issue was published in April, 
1959. Among the articles are ‘“Glass- 
making in Ancient Crete,” by Gladys 
D. Weinberg, “Ceramic Molds of the 


Islamic Glassmakers,” by Henri Seyrig, 
“Introductory Notes on the Ancient 
Glass of Japan,” by K. Yamasaki, 
“Glass Finds at Gordion,” by Axel 
von Saldern, “A Preliminary Note on 
the Glass Found at Sardis, 1958,” by 
George M. A. Hanfmann, and “A 
Twelfth Century Scent-Bottle from 
Cyprus,” by A. H. S. Megaw. Included 
in the contents of this first issue are 
also illustrated records of some fifty 
acquisitions of important glass pieces 
by museums and private collectors 
throughout the world and a check-list 
of about 350 booxs, pamphlets and ar- 
ticles on the art and history of glass 
which have appeared since 1956. 

The editors of the Journal of Glass 
Studies are Thomas S. Buechner, Paul 
N. Perrot and Axel von Saldern, and 
they can call upon, the services of an 
international group of editorial ad- 
visers. The editors feel that the suc- 
cess and ultimate value of the Journal 
will depend on its contributors. The 
contents of each issue will be largely 
determined by the number, nature and 
quality of the contributions received. 
No articles are commissioned, and un- 
solicited manuscripts are welcome. 
Manuscripts, announcements of acqui- 
sitions, and names of books and articles 
for the check-list of recent publica- 
tions should be sent to the editors, 
Journal of Glass Studies, Corning Mu- 
seum of Glass. All subscriptions (price 
$5.00) should be sent to the Corning 
Museum of Glass, Corning Glass Cen- 
ter, Corning, New York. 


Appointments in Classical Studies 

The American Academy in Rome has 
announced the award of the Rome Prize 
Fellowships for 1959-1960. The recipi- 
ents of the fellowships in Classical 
studies are Dericksen M. Brinkerhoff 
(Senior Research Fellowship), Alfred 
Knox Frazier, Anne Laidlaw, Michael 
Wigodsky and John W. Zarker. The 
Professor-in-Charge of the School of 
Classical Studies for 1959-60 and 
1960-61 will be T. Robert S. Brough- 
ton, Professor of Latin at Bryn Mawr 
College. 


More Research in Central America 
Dr. Wolfgang Haberland of the 
Hamburg Museum for Ethnology and 
Prehistory, who has reported to us 
before on his investigations in Central 
America (ARCHAEOLOGY 9 [1956] 218 
and 10 [1957] 258-263), has spent 
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‘| belong to Phidias’ 


Since 1876 excavation has been go- 
ing on at Olympia, in the western 
Peloponnese, where the famous Olym- 
pic games. were held every four years 
throughout the life of ancient Greece. 
All manner of treasures have been un- 
covered by the German Archaeological 
Institute, whose privilege it has been 
to conduct research at this choice site. 

In recent years the excavators, under 
the direction of Dr. Emil Kunze, were 
fortunate enough to locate the work- 
shop of Phidias, the great sculptor who 
created the colossal statue of Zeus, 
father of the gods, for the sanctuary. It 
was. fashioned of gold plates fastened 
to a wooden core, while the head, arms 
and feet of the figure were made of 
ivory. Some years ago we described in 
these pages (ARCHAEOLOGY 8 [1955] 
133) the finding of molds for the gold 
plates which formed the drapery, as 
well as scraps of ivory and bits of 
glass ornaments which were used to 
decorate the god’s robe. These objects 
are still being studied by the exca- 
vators in order to find out just how the 
statue was made. 

In 1958 the workmen employed at 
the dig were cleaning out the only 
portion of Phidias’ workshop which 
had not been uncovered—the rubbish 
heap which had been left from the 





Left: Black-glazed cup found in Phidias’ workshop at Olympia. Right: Bottom of cup, 


showing meticulously incised inscription. 


making of the statue. Here, in the very 
last corner, was discovered an object 
which—although it adds little to our 
knowledge of Phidias’ works of art— 
brings us closer to the man himself. 
The object, pictured here, is a broken 
cup of local fabric, of a type common 
in the thirties of the fifth century B.c. 
Hundreds of cups. of this sort have 
been found, often better preserved, but 
only this one bears on the bottom the 
inscription: “I belong to Phidias.”’ It 
is worth noting how neatly the letters 
are cut, for usually such proprietary 
statements are crudely incised. The 
great artist obviously was meticulous 


in all his actions, however trivial. 

Dr. Kunze points out that Phidias, 
born about 500 B.c., was quite an old 
man by the time his Olympian master- 
piece was finished. He attributes to 
this fact the somewhat old-fashioned 
way in which the artist inscribed his 
cup, for at the time he was making 
the Zeus statue people as a rule used 
simply the genitive form of their 
names to indicate ownership, rather 
than making the cup itself speak. 

As a crowning touch to the impor- 
tant discovery of the great sculptor’s 
workshop, there could hardly be a 
more interesting find. 





the past year continuing his research. 
He has kindly sent us a brief summary 
of some of his work. 

In El Salvador, where Dr. Haber- 
land spent four months, he was able 
to establish a rough chronology for 
cultures in the three regions, Western, 
Central and Eastern. Some special 
problems had to be solved, especially 
concerning the “formative” cultures of 
El Salvador and their relations with 
those of other areas as well as with 
each other. The oldest complex found 
to date in Western El: Salvador, called 
Atiquizaya, which has been known for 
some time, needs further investigation. 
It is certainly linked with the Guate- 
malan Highland. Trade pieces show 
that it probably is contemporary with 
the Las Charcas period, which is an 
early Preclassic Guatemalan horizon. 
As for the Eastern region, the oldest 
complex, called Gualacho, is now more 
firmly established, although it still 
lacks a definite time level. Nevertheless 


there are indications that it may be 
contemporary with or slightly later 
than Atiquizaya, on the basis of Usu- 
lutan material found in both. The date 
of Gualacho, which was formerly put 
at about A.D. 800, must be pushed 
back, perhaps to the beginning of our 
era. The Central region, while tending 
to be close to the Western in its cul- 
tural complexes, has also been subject 
to strong influences from the Eastern 
region, although it is not clear at what 
period this was—perhaps Early Clas- 
sic. A preliminary excavation was 
made at a rather crude pyramid called 
San Francisco, in the Central area, 
north of the capital. Here sherds of 
Plumbate ware were found in an un- 
disturbed layer. In general the material 
seemed to fit into the Classic period of 
Guatemalan chronology. The earliest 
complex in the Central region is still 
the Tovar complex, which was ex- 
cavated by Dr. Haberland and Miss 
Muriel Porter and published by the 


latter. It lacks Usulutan ware and 
seems to be slightly earlier than 
Atiquizaya. Dr. Haberland was also 
able to examine many private collec- 
tions in El Salvador and to take photo- 
gtaphs and notes. 

Two weeks were spent by Dr. 
Haberland in Nicaragua, an area not 
too well known archaeologically, at 
the invitation of the newly formed So- 
ciety for Archaeological Conservation 
and Studies. This is a group of inter- 
ested amateurs who have undertaken 
to survey archaeological sites and to 
list private collections in the country. 
Interesting results were obtained from 
Dr. Haberland’s test excavations on 
Ometepe Island in Lake Nicaragua. He 
found great quantities of valuable 
sherd material and the grave of a 
sukia, ot shaman, whose well pre- 
served skeleton was found with some 
of his magic implements. 

In Costa Rica Dr. Haberland again 
excavated in the Valle del General 
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during a six-week period and discov- 
ered thirty-seven graves in three grave- 
mounds. Here too he found the grave 
of a shaman; our readers may look 
forward to an article on the two sha- 
man graves which has been promised 
us. Dr. Haberland also spent a week 
investigating the peninsula of Osa, in 
southeastern Costa Rica, which is little 
known archaeologically. The study of 
the pottery traits of this area should 
provide interesting results. 

At the time of his last letter, written 
early in February, Dr. Haberland was 
uncertain whether he would return to 
the Valle del General or work in 
Chiriqui, the adjacent area of Panama. 
In either case valuable results may be 
expected. 


Early Agriculture Along the Ohio 
After 7500 years as a nomad and 
food-gatherer the American Indian 
started to “settle down,” to live in 
semi-permanent communities and to 
cultivate beans, corn and squash. Evi- 
dence of this revolutionary change in 
ways of life is found in remains left 
by the prehistoric Adena peoples of 
Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky, 
who probably inhabited the area from 
about 500 B.c. to A.D. 500. They may 
have been distant descendants of those 
original Mongoloid migrants who 
came from Asia about 10,000 B.c. 
This we learn from Frank M. Setz- 
ler, Smithsonian Institution curator of 
anthropology, who bases these ‘conjec- 
tures on the excavation of one of the 
largest sites of this mysterious people, 
the so-called Welcome Mound, on the 
Ohio River near New Martinsville, 
West Virginia. The mound was on the 
property of the Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
which generously furnished all the la- 


bor and machines required in the ex- 
cavations. A collection of potsherds 
and the first reported effigy tubular 
pipe, which throw much new light on 
the Adena culture, were obtained for 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Adena people, who directly pre- 
ceded the Hopewell mound-builders of 
the Mississippi Valley, remained partly 
nomadic, combining primitive agricul- 
ture with the old ways of a hunting- 
and-gathering life. One of their char- 
acteristics is that they used only local 
materials, such as stone, bone and 
shell. Their culture had not evolved 
to the level of commerce or wide- 
spread travel. 

The succeeding Hopewell people, on 
the basis of finds from their mounds, 
apparently explored and carried on 
trade over most of the North Ameri- 
can continent. They obtained and used 
obsidian from the Rocky Mountains, 
teeth of grizzly bears from the Far 
West, large conch shells, and barra- 
cuda jaws from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Still, according to Mr. Setzler, their rel- 
atively high culture was a “blossoming 
out” of that built up by their Adena 
predecessors and new migrants from 
Asia. The basic culture traits remained 
the same. Both shared the ceremonial 
mound-building complex, although the 
Hopewell mounds were considerably 
more elaborate. Both people were 
primitive farmers, but the Hopewell 
folk were well on their way to a sort 
of “civilization.” Other evidence might 
indicate that a somewhat distant re- 
lation of the Hopewell may have been 
the basic element in diverse cultures. 

Until quite recently the Adena peo- 
ple have remained essentially un- 
known. The principal study of them 
has been made by archaeologists of the 
University of Kentucky and Ohio State 
Museum, especially William S. Webb, 


Raymond S. Baby and Charles E. 
Snow. These have made extensive in- 
vestigations of their remains in 
mounds, village sites and Appalachian 
rock shelters, especially in Kentucky. 

In the past the chief knowledge has 
come from excavations of burial 
mounds, like the Welcome Mound. 
Most of the material culture which 
was not indestructible was partly or 
completely destroyed by fire. Many ar- 
tifacts buried with the dead also were 
destroyed by moisture or by invading 
tree roots. Burials which escaped cre- 
mation often were made in log or bark 
tombs, in central pits. Artifacts pre- 
served were mostly of stone, copper, 
shell or similar indestructible material. 

Dwellings, it seems, were widely dis- 
persed in a typical Adena community. 
There was rarely, if ever, concentrated 
occupation of any small area. The 
result was that there were no deep vil- 
lage middens with their intimate cul- 
tural remains. Some of the rock shel- 
ters, however, provided deep ash beds 
which, being dry and alkaline, pre- 
served some of the organic materials. 
From these shelters has been obtained 
much that is known of the Adena 
people’s way of life. 


Correction 


We wish to correct an error on page 
34 of the last issue of ARCHAEOLOGY 
which must have been noticed by many 
an alert reader. The caption there says 
that the drawing on page 35 is of the 
fresco on the north wall of the painted 
tomb at Paestum. It is actually a sim- 
ilar scene of the journey to the nether 
world from a tomb at another site. 
The discrepancy would have been in- 
stantly apparent to anyone but a pre- 
occupied editor, who expresses humble 
apologies. 
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DATING BY ARCHAEOMAGNETISM 
by Robert M. Cook and John C. Belshé 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOQOsRe 


PREHISTORIC RELIGION: A Study in Pre- 
historic Archaeology, by E. O. JAMES. 300 
pages, 14 figures, 3 maps, 5 charts. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York 1957 
$6.50 


For more than a century intensive 
archaeological research has been bring- 
ing to light many traces of the reli- 
gious and magical practices of pre- 
historic man. The interpretation of 
these traces is difficult, largely because 
of the lack of written evidence. This 
difficulty is increased by the fact that 
very few of the earlier excavations 
were carried out in accordance with 
present-day scientific standards, and 
that little or no attention has been 
given to the so-called circumstantial 
evidence. 

So the task which confronted Pro- 
fessor James was not an easy one. But 
exemplary care and great diligence 
have been devoted to the bringing to- 
gether of an extremely rich documen- 
tation, formerly scattered over a large 
number of publications. To bring or- 
der into this varied and widely diver- 
gent material, the author has classified 
his evidence on the basis of the three 
great mysteries with which primitive 
man was faced: the enigma of death 
and after-life, the mystery of birth and 
fertility, and the problem of the exist- 
ence of one or more Supreme Beings. 

Adopting a more or less. chronologi- 
cal sequence, each of these aspects of 
the magical and religious conceptions 
of prehistoric man is dealt with in 
turn. The author devotes several chap- 
ters to the funeral customs of the 
Palaeolithic and Neolithic ages (also 
including an account of customs prev- 
alent in the Near East and in Egypt), 
as. well as to those of the Iron Age. 
From these he generalizes concerning 
the cult of the dead and the belief in 
the hereafter. The same procedure is 
followed in connection with the cus- 
toms relating to birth and fertility 
cults, to the magical practices of hunt- 


ing tribes and to the vegetation cults 
in the Near East and the Aegean basin. 
In conclusion, the author investigates 
the primitive belief in a heavenly god, 
and discusses how such a god was fep- 
resented in the Near East and among 
the Indo-Europeans. 

Most of the general conclusions 
which the author draws in his attempt 
to define the nature of prehistoric reli- 
gion seem to me questionable, for some 
of the aspects of the customs of pre- 
historic man, treated here as if they 
belonged to the same period and the 
same sphere, were so remote from each 
other in time and space that no inter- 
mediary links can as yet be distin- 
guished; consequently, it seems hazard- 
ous to accept them as expressions of 
one and the same creed. However that 
may be, there can be no doubt that 
James’ book will render great service 
and that his views will help other ar- 
chaeologists in their own interpretation 
of ancient customs which the pickaxe 
and spade have again made known. 

S. J. DE LAET 
University of Ghent 


BONES FOR THE ARCHAEOLOGIST, by I. W. 
CORNWALL, 255 pages, 60 figures. The 
Macmillan Company, New York 1957 
$7.50 


This book does as well as any book 
could what it claims to do. It would 
take an encyclopedia filled with expen- 
sive plates to illustrate properly all 
the bones found in British excavations, 
and to interpret their meaning. 

Mr. Cornwall anticipates no zoologi- 
cal knowledge in his readers. He starts 
with a survey of the Animal Kingdom, 
moves to the Vertebrata, and thus to 
the Mammalia, all in 44 pages. The 
bulk of the book considers in some de- 
tail the mammalian skeleton, with em- 
phasis almost entirely on those genera 
to be found in the British Isles. The 
final portion consists of advice to ar- 
chaeologists who may meet bones in 


their excavations: how one identifies 
a bone, the study of fragmentary 
bones, treatment and study of bone in 
field and laboratory, estimation of age, 
sex and stature from the study of dif- 
ferent bones, and the interpretation of 
the identified material. 

Although the book is intended pri- 
marily for practical use in the British 
Isles and the European continent, there 
is great value to be derived by all ar- 
chaeologists from the more general 
sections, and herein lies the main 
worth of the book. Those archaeolo- 
gists who have been throwing their ex- 
cavated bones on the dump heap (and 
there are some), or who have saved 
the bones but have not known their 
meaning, have much to learn here. 

The author states clearly that neither 
this nor any other book will enable the 
archaeologist to identify all bones 
found. This is certainly true: no book, 
no drawings (and the drawings here 
are good) can be a substitute for a 
complete collection of disarticulated 
skeletons. No book is a substitute for 
the osteologist’s years of training and 
experience. However, a good book— 
and the experience gained from using 
it—will also help the specialist, since 
the archaeologist can learn the mean- 
ing of the bones, make preliminary 
sortings and censuses, and (and this 
is important) communicate with the 
osteologist and mammalian ecologist 
who undertake the final identification 
and interpretation. 

The style is informative but easy, 
making the book readable and inter- 
esting. Avoided whenever possible are 
the ponderous technical method and 
terminology of the standard anatomi- 
cal textbook. The only weakness of 
presentation is in the narrowness of in- 
terpretation, limited to the British Isles, 
although this is never really stated. 
One is told, for example, that wild pig 
bones found with stone age industry 
indicate that the makers of the arti- 
facts lived in or near a deciduous 
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forest, but this is not true of the marsh- 
living pigs of the Nile delta or south- 
ern Iraq. One is told that the roe deer 
was common in the south before the 
end of mediaeval times; for one who 
has seen roe deer in the south (south- 
western Asia) this was a puzzler until 
it was realized that the south was Eng- 
land (i.e., south of Scotland). 

Aside from the pitfalls of the unan- 
nounced local approach, this is a well 
written book. Its technical value can 
really be tested only in the field; its 
general values should be appreciated 
by every archaeologist. 

CHARLES A. REED 
College of Pharmacy 
University of Illinois 


ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL MUSIC, edited by 
EGON WELLESZ. xxiv, 530 pages, fron- 
tispiece, 15 plates. Oxford University 
Press, New York 1957 (The New Ox- 
ford History of Music, Vol. 1) $9.50 


This is the first of eleven volumes 
which will cover the history of music 
from antiquity to the present—a new 
work replacing the old Oxford History 
of Music (Ast ed. 1901-05, 6 vols.; 2nd 
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A constant 
flow of 


historical 


Subjects of archaeological interest recently 


The Script of Mycenaean Greece and its 
Decipherment, by Professor L. R. Palmer. 
Homer and Mycenae, by the same author. 
The Mystery of Meroe, by Basil Davidson. 
West Africa in Prehistory, by Robert A. 


Palaeolithic Art, by Jacquetta Hawkes. 
The Fall of Jerusalem, by S. G. F. Brandon. 
The Early English Antiquaries, by Esther 
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ed. 1929-34, 8 vols.). The more com- 
prehensive coverage of the new series 
is symptomatic of the achievements of 
musical scholarship during the past 
fifty years. In 1901 musicology was a 
budding science; the scholarly study of 
the music of the past was less than 
fifty years old. Little was known about 
music of the Orient or of antiquity. 
This first volume of the NOHM deals 
with material not included in the ear- 
lier editions. 

In previous editions each volume 
was written by a single author. In the 
new work each volume has a genera! 
editor with specialists contributing in- 
dividual chapters. Today the material 
is so vast and complex that it would 
be difficult for one man adequately to 
treat an entire period. There are chap- 
ters on Primitive Music, Music of Far 
Eastern Asia, India, Ancient Mesopo- 
tamia, Ancient Egypt, Music in the 
Bible, Ancient Greek Music, Roman 
Music and the Music of Islam. 

The material is based on the latest 
research and is presented in a readable 
style so that it is interesting to the 
general reader as well as to the spe- 


modern scholarship. 


Every month, for the last eight years, HISTORY TODAY 
has provided a comprehensive picture of the latest de- 
velopments in the world of history. The whole of man’s 
inheritance, from pre-historic times to the present day, 
comes within its scope—politics, economics, philosophy, 
art, archaeology, music and literature. American history 
and Anglo-American relations receive special notice. 

Brilliant historical writers help the readers of HISTORY 
TODAY to keep abreast of historical questions outside 
their own field, and to assimilate the fresh views of the 
past that are constantly presented by the advance of 


History TODAY 


By subscription $6.00 per annum. 12 issues (post free) from: History 
Today, Bracken House, 10 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, England. 


Specimen copy by request. 


examples are numerous and clearly re- 
produced. This volume should remain 
a standard work for many years. A 
companion work, available separately, 
is the History of Music in Sound, Vol. 
1, which contains recorded examples 
from this period. 


cialist. The illustrations and on 
} 
\ 


ANDREW C. MINOR 
University of Missouri 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT SOUTHWEST, 
by HAROLD STERLING GLADWIN. xx, 
383 pages, numerous illustrations. The 
Bond Wheelwright Company, Port- 
land, Maine 1957 $8.50 


Dr. Gladwin is well qualified to 
speak on Southwestern archaeology. 
As director of Gila Pueblo from 1928 
to 1949, he conducted investigations 
which led to the recognition of the 
Cochise, Mogollon and Hohokam cul- 
tures of the Southwest. 

Gladwin writes in the easy style for 
which he is famous and there is no 
doubt as to his objectives. He states, 
“The time has come, I think, when 
someone should try to bring all this 
information together and see what it 
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looks like when removed from the 
classroom and workshop.” 

The book is beautifully printed and 
contains many excellent photographs; 
however, the maps are poorly executed. 
The description of physical environ- 
ment and weather is excellent. Sum- 
maries at the end of each chapter and 
at the end of the volume make it easy 
to follow Gladwin’s thinking. The 
omission of such commonly accepted 
terms as “Anasazi,” ““Patayan,” “Gal- 
lina” and others from the text, and 
gaps in the bibliography, especially 
post-1950 publications, will perturb 
those familiar with the literature. 

The archaeological history of the 
Southwest is traced; obvious gaps in 
our knowledge are pointed out and 
stimulating thoughts are frequently in- 
serted. The stages of human develop- 
ment before our era are disposed of 
briefly, leaving the remainder of the 
book for speculation on the ceramic 
cultures. 

Propositions which are the core of 
Gladwin’s presentation concern the ar- 
rival of four sets of peoples on the pre- 
historic scene: 1) “Farmers” moved 
into the Four Corners country from the 


THE STUDY OF GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


By A. G. WOODHEAD 


$4.50 


Available at your local bookstore 


western plains around A.D. 200. These 
people, who stayed north of the San 
Juan River, brought new foods and 
ideas, and were not Basketmaker. They 
were the ancestors of the Mesa Verde 
people. 2) The makers of polished red 
pottery (“Reds”) began to arrive in 
southern Arizona from eastern Mexico 
about A.D. 500. They mixed with the 
indigenous Cochise “Foragers’” and 
the result was the Mogollon culture. 
The “Reds’” further movements to the 
west and north affected the whole 
history of the Southwest. 3) The Ho- 
hokam arrived in southern Arizona 
about A.D. 700 and settled in the Gila- 
Salt Valley. They had traveled up the 
west coast of Mexico with a fully de- 
veloped, specialized culture based on 
agriculture. 4) The Athabascans were 
the cause of the movements and dis- 
ruptions which took place after A.D. 
1000. This date is at least five hundred 
years earlier than most workers will 
acknowledge that the Navajo and 
Apache arrived in the Southwest. Al- 
though Gladwin deprecates the use of 
“.. . evidence which often was either 
negative or selective’ (page xix), the 
above propositions seem to be based 


Here is a much-needed introduction to epigraphy which aims to 
provide all the basic information. The author explains the conventional 
signs used by the epigraphist in transcribing his texts; the development 
of the Greek Alphabet; the methods of classifying inscriptions and 
dating them; the methods of reproduction by drawing, photography 
and ‘squeezes’. The final sections introduce the various published collec- 
tions of epigraphic texts, and provide useful background knowledge to 
help with dating and interpretation. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 EAST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


almost entirely on negative and selec- 
tive data. 

Gladwin carries his history to mod- 
ern times. There is an interesting short 
section speculating on the social or- 
ganization and control of the prehis- 
toric populations. 

“A History of the Ancient South- 
west” is an example of how far ar- 
chaeological data can be stretched. The 
general reader will be misled concern- 
ing many aspects of Southwestern ar- 
chaeology and the specialist will prob- 
ably not take the book too seriously. It 
is too bad that the brilliance of inter- 
pretation is not tempered with more 
generally accepted facts. 

Davip A. BRETERNITZ 
Maseum of Northern Arizona 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


ESSAIS SUR DIDEROT ET L’ANTIQUITE. The 
Mary Flexner Lectures Delivered at Bryn 
Mawr College, Pennsylvania, by JEAN SEZ- 
NEC. xvi, 149 pages, 80 plates. Oxford 
University Press, London 1957 $3.40 

Jean Seznec’s interesting book deals 
with the problems of interpretation 
that faced archaeologist, painter, ama- 
teur, critic and philosophe—and Di- 
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derot’s advanced and extraordinary 
attitude towards the perplexing solu- 
tions offered in his century. -Diderot, 
against pedantry and for imagination, 
champions a sublime, noble and severe 
style that he rarely finds in the works 
of his contemporaries. While his at- 


titude is Neo-classical, it reveals a 
strong vein of Romanticism; and he 
advocates the merging of the ideals 
of the antique world with the intense 
spirit of the Christian. Aware of the 
many facets of ancient art, Diderot 
helped revitalize the cult of the past 
and prepare it for its turbulent future. 

NorRMAN SCHLENOFF 
City College of New York 


RECORDS OF THE AMERICAN-AUSTRALIAN 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO ARNHEM LAND. 
Volume 1. Art, Myth and Symbolism, by 
CHARLES P. MOUNTFORD. xxx, 513 
pages, 68 figures, 157 plates, 2 color 


plates. Melbourne University Press; 
Cambridge University Press, New 
York 1957 $18.50 


The rejuvenation of Australian eth- 
nology during the past two decades 
has led to the emergence of an unex- 
pectedly captivating world of aborig- 
inal art. Much of the credit for this 
emergence belongs to C. P. Mountford, 
leader of the 1948 American- Australian 
Scientific Expedition to Arnhem Land 
and author of this first volume of its 
projected four-volume proceedings. 

Mountford’s UNESCO volume of 
two years ago, in which a number of 
Arnhem Land paintings were strik- 
ingly reproduced, was but a tantalizing 
tid-bit, for the artistic conceptions it 
displayed lacked any real ethnological 
background. The present volume fills 
the gap—and fills it handsomely. 

Reproduced in this volume—unfor- 
tunately almost all in black and white 
—are about eight hundred examples of 
the art of the aborigines of Arnhem 
Land in northern Australia. Mount- 
ford describes virtually every painting 
and places it within the system of 
myths which form the fabric of the 
aboriginal’s reality. These myths, he 
notes, “give a reasonable explanation 
for the origin of natural forces, the 
topography, the fauna and the flora 
with which the aborigines are in daily 
contact.” The paintings illustrate and 
make concrete the myths themselves, 
providing the illustrations for the “his- 
tory” which the myths compose. This 
is the reality of creation times, when 
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all that which 7s came to be. It is the 
knowledge of this reality which he 
keeps alive and it is this reality to 
which he allies himself through the 
various media of artistic expression. 

Mountford’s concern is primarily 
with the mythical and symbolic ante- 
cedents of the graphic representations, 
whether they appear on rock walls, on 
perishable bark, or on implements in 
the round. He thus uses the art objects 
as keys through which to unlock the 
doors into this wonderfully complex 
mythical world. Despite his enthusiasm 
for the Arnhem Land artist, Mount- 
ford sees his products primarily as 
documents. Consequently there is too 
little data regarding the art as art. 

One cannot ask of an author, how- 
ever, more than he sets out to give. 
Thus, for details of technique, of 
myths and of some of the ceremonials, 
and, most importantly, for the raw ma- 
terials upon which an analysis of Aus- 
tralian art can be begun, this volume 
is excellent. 

JacoB W. GRUBER 
Temple University 


EXCAVATIONS AT KOLOMOKI. Final Report, 
by WILLIAM H. SEars. vi, 114 pages, 
21 figures, 9 plates, 2 maps, 2 tables. 
University of Georgia Press, Athens, 
Georgia 1956 (University of Georgia 
Series in Anthropology, No. 5) $3.00 


This report represents five years of 
field work at the site of Kolomoki in 
southwestern Georgia. In spite of the 
tremendous increase in our knowledge 
of Southeastern archaeology during 
recent years, there still exist numerous 
lacunae, some of which may be filled 
by the reports on this site. Since World 
War II no other site in the area has 
been excavated on the same scale as 
Kolomoki, nor has any site been de- 
scribed and analyzed as thoroughly. 

The culture sequence in the Georgia 
area is first outlined. Excavations at 
Kolomoki are then summarily de- 
scribed, since details are available in 
the preliminary reports. Of the arti- 
facts excavated, pottery constitutes the 
major element. The seriation of the 
ceramic material is described only 
briefly, since most of the data are 
presented in charts and histograms. 
Mortuary practices are described sum- 
marily, as detailed accounts are 
available in the seasonal reports. The 
discussion of temporal and areal distri- 


bution of complicated stamped ceramics 
includes a survey of the various pot- 
tery types normally included in this 
category. The discussion of the 
Weeden Island Complex, of which 
Kolomoki is a part, is primarily de- 
voted to a re-evaluation and re-classifi- 
cation of other units on the basis of 
interpretations made at Kolomoki. 
Materials from Kolomoki are com- 
pared with those of the Gulf Coastal 
Plain and Southeast areas, and a 
chronology based upon these com- 
parisons is presented. The concluding 
chapter is an excellent example of 
utilizing ethnographic data to explain 
an archaeological culture in a more 
meaningful way. In this manner the 
“bones” of the Kolomoki culture are 
provided with ‘‘meat” drawn from the 
historic Timucua and Natchez. 

The occupation of Kolomoki, a large 
site with a village area of some three 
hundred acres, including — seven 
mounds, has been divided into four 
periods; the first, Weeden Island Ia, is 
separated from the third, Kolomoki, by 
a transitional phase, Weeden Island 
Ib. The final phase represents a re- 
occupation during the Lamar period. 
This sequence was determined pri- 
marily by the seriation of ceramics, 
since stratigraphy does not occur at 
the site. However, there are other 
grounds for the temporal placement of 
these components. One aspect consid- 
ered by Sears in some detail is the 
stylistic evolution of ceramics, part- 
ticularly those for mortuary use. An- 
other criterion was the adoption of 
Mississippi pottery forms for some of 
the mortuary vessels (but not village 
ceramics) during the late Kolomoki 
phase. These vessels, although Missis- 
sippian in form, are of the Weeden 
Island series, and continue as “sacred” 
into Kolomoki times, while the 
Weeden Island “‘secular,” or house- 
hold pottery, is replaced by Kolomoki 
pottery after the Weeden Island Ib 
period. This is somewhat surprising, 
since more students would postulate 
conservatism in funerary practices and 
would, therefore, expect changes in 
village ceramics prior to a change in 
mortuary wares. However, it is con- 
ceivable that at Kolomoki the situation 
was reversed. 

Sears’ chronological sequence is an- 
tithetical to that of Gordon R. Willey 
(“Archaeology of the Florida Gulf 
Coast,” Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
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The Origin of Civilized 
Societies 


By Rushton Coulborn 


This book analyzes the origins of the 7 primary societies—Egyptian, Mesopo- 
tamian, Indian, Cretan, Chinese, Middle American, and Andean. Professor Coul- 
born presents clearly and convincingly a number of significant conclusions concerning 
the formation of civilized societies as well as an abundantly documented and up-to- 
date analysis of the pertinent data drawn from archaeology, anthropology, and 
history. He shows how a new religion in each case gave the settlers needed courage 
to survive the hazards of a difficult physical environment, and he concludes that 
religious acts occupied a central place in the formation and initial development of 
all the primary societies. 210 pages. $4 


Aghios Kosmas 


An Early Bronze Age Settlement and 


Cemetery in Attica 
By George E. Mylonas 


Some time around 2300 B.C. mariners from the Cyclades, traders in obsidian, 
landed on the small cape across from the area now occupied by the Athens airport 
and established a trading post. Excavations on this site, undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities and the Archaeological Council of Greece, revealed traces of 
habitation during a period of more than a thousand years. This book, the ar- 
chaeological report of the excavations at Aghios Kosmas, affords one of the most 
complete pictures of a mainland settlement of the Early Bronze Age available to 
date. 192 pages of text & 142 pages of plates. 84 x 1134". $20 


Roman Theater- 
Temples 


By John Arthur Hanson 


Although the Church fathers in early Christian times denounced the theater 
because of its association with pagan religion, modern scholarship has persisted in 
characterizing the Roman theater of the Late Republic and Empire as thoroughly 
secular. In examining the archaeological evidence of religious significance in the 
Roman theater during this period the author shows that a frequent and important 
factor has long been minimized: the combination of temples and shrines with the 
cavea of Roman theaters. The magnificent theater of Pompey, crowned with a 
temple to the goddess Venus Victrix, can no longer be considered an architectural 
sport but may now be seen as part of a tradition in Roman building for which 
this book finds convincing evidence. Princeton Monographs in Art & Archaeology, 

No. 33. 104 pages. 16 plates. 834 x 1134". $7.50 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 
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ARTIBUS ASIAE 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS +: NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Quarterly of Asian Art and Archaeology 
Near East — India and Southeast Asia — Far East — The Migrations 


Editorial Board: 
ALEXANDER COBURN SOPER (acting editor-in-chief) 
RICHARD N. FRYE 
ALEXANDER B. GRISWOLD 
STELLA KRAMRISCH 


ARTIBUS ASIAE considers as its main purpose the presentation of hitherto un- 
known excavations and objects as well as new theories concerning known material 
‘ 
The Journal is indispensable to all Connoisseurs, 
Libraries, Museums, philological Seminaries, and all Institutions devoted to Asiatic research 


Subscription price: U.S. $12.— or Swiss Francs 50.— per year 


Fach volume (4 issues) about 300 pages Quarto, richly illustrated; with analytical index 
Subscriptions are accepted through any agent or bookseller, or directly by 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 1 East 78 Street, New York 21, or by 


ARTIBUS ASI&, PUBLISHERS, ASCONA, SWITZERLAND 


ARTIBUS ASIA SUPPLEMENTA 
A series of full-length books dealing with kindred subjects 
Suppl.I Rol+pai-rdo-rje: Das Sum-cu-pa und _ Rtags-kyi-’ajug+pa 
(Tibetan Grammar) transl. and annot. by J. Schubert Sw.frs. 21.— 


II Kichiji Shimmi: Die Buke-Herrschaft in Japan 28.— 

III—VI__E. Borowski: Cylindres et cachets orientaux. 4 vols. 72.— 

VII Giuseppe Tucci: Tibetan Folksongs 18.— 

VIII Ananda K. Coomaraswamy: ‘Time and Eternity 20.— 
IX Wolfram Eberhard, Die chinesische Novelle des 17.—19. Jhdts. 

Eine soziologische Untersuchung 25.— 

X Florance Waterbury, Bird-Deities in China $22.50 or 96.75 


XI Stella Kramrisch, Dravida and Kerala in the Art of Travancore 18.— 
XII Siegfried Morenz & Johannes Schubert, Der Gott auf der Blume = 25.— 
XIII Alfred Salmony, Antler and ‘Tongue. An Essay on Ancient Chi- 


nese Symbolism and Its Implications 28.50 

XIV _ Sherman E. Lee & Wen Fong, Streams and Mountains without End 25.— 
XV_ Pierre Dupont, La Statuaire préangkorienne 60.— 
XVI_ A. B. Griswold, Dated Buddha Images of Northern Siam 36.50 
XVII J. Edward Kidder, Jr., The Jomon Pottery of Japan 53-50 


XVIII S. Paranavitana, The God of Adam’s Peak 25.— 
XIX _ A. Soper, Literary Evidence for Early Buddhist Art in China 60.— 
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Collections, Vol. 113 [1949]) and at 
variance with James A. Ford’s evalua- 
tion of the ceramic sequence and inter- 
relationships within the area. Obvi- 
ously both points of view cannot be 
correct, and numerous articles will no 
doubt appear in defence of both chro- 
nologies. This reviewer is not suff- 
ciently familiar with the nuances of 
Southeastern pottery typology to eval- 
uate the accuracy of either chronology. 
Future work can resolve the problem, 
particularly if a stratified site is lo- 
cated, or if some of the problem 
pottery types which are used as hori- 
zon markers in adjacent areas can be 
accurately correlated with the cultural 
sequence at Kolomoki. 

This final report is a major contribu- 
tion to the archaeology of the South- 
east, and represents the most thorough 
evaluation of a site within this post- 
war period. The divergent chronology 
presented by Sears can only be re- 
garded as beneficial since, right or 
wrong, it will stimulate additional re- 
search which will resolve not only the 
chronology but other problems as well. 

RICHARD O. KESLIN 
University of Missouri 


THE SYMBOL OF THE BEAST. The Animal- 
Style Art of Eurasia, by DAGNY CARTER. 
ix, 204 pages, 48 plates. The Ronald 
Press Company, New York 1957 
$8.50 


As noted on the jacket, this is a 
book for art students, archaeologists, 
anthropologists and all inquisitive 
minds looking for lost pages in human 
history. The animal-style art of the 
vast steppes of Eurasia is an important 
and fascinating page in the history of 
art. Many monographs have dealt with 
Palaeolithic art, but there has never 
before been a comprehensive study of 
the animal-style art of the Metal Age. 
Mrs. Carter has included not only the 
well known Scythian art but also the 
art of the forested zone of eastern 
Russia and southern Siberia and the 
area bordering on China. Several chap- 
ters deal with early metallurgy in the 
Caucasus and the Luristan bronzes in 
Persia. Considerable attention is paid 
to the European art of the Migration 
period and the Viking style. 

This well illustrated book is a valu- 
able sketch of metal ornaments with 
designs based on animal forms. The 
author’s aim is “to give a bird’s eye 


view of what is known about this 
enigmatic art, and to provide analogies 
. . . from which the reader can dis- 
cover for himself the striking similari- 
ties between objects found in geo- 
graphically widely separated locations 
and dating from different chronologi- 
cal periods.” In addition she has en- 
deavored to give the motivation for 
these artistic creations, devoting the 
first chapter to the explanation of ani- 
mal symbolism. Reading this book is 
like visiting a museum exhibition. The 
reader is led through about twelve 
rooms; in each of them specimens of 
different areas are shown. The author 
gives a short narrative of the discovery 
of the art objects in each area, remarks 
on their character and then turns to 
the following room. 

Mrs. Carter does not present her sur- 
vey in strictly chronological order. For 
instance, the animal-style art from the 
Caucasus is presented after the Scyth- 
ian, Ananino, Altai and Ordos art, 
which is fifteen hundred or more years 
later. Nor has she made any sharp 
division between the early animal art 
of the forested area of Eurasia, created 
by hunters and fishers, and that of the 
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Caucasus and Iran, which belonged to 
food-producers. The analysis of these 
two different kinds of art would be of 
basic importance for the understanding 
of the development of the style in the 
steppes. Actually, the southern and 
the northern art styles met in the 
steppes. The merging of local tradi- 
tions and strong influences from the 
south gave impetus to the rise of this 
peculiar steppe art. Her strictly geo- 
graphical presentation dozs not allow 
the author to touch on the problems of 
the origin, influences and process of 
development. Nevertheless, we learn 
something about Scythian, Ananino 
and Siberian art, the Minussinsk and 
Ordos bronzes, the Caucasian animal 
figurines of copper, the Luristan 
bronzes and the Ziwiye treasure. The 
survey ends with Viking art, which is 
considered the last echo of the animal 
style. Experienced archaeologists may 
feel the absence of many details and 
of deeper understanding of the finds 
and their meaning. Although the au- 
thor takes account of recent material, 
including the Russian, in her text, her 
explanations are chiefly citations of 
opinions expressed by authors of an 
older generation. Recent information is 
lacking in many cases, and some ques- 
tions of great importance remain un- 
answered. 

This kind of study will be useful to 
art historians and to beginners in ar- 
chaeology. A bibliography divided ac- 
cording to the chapters enables the 
reader to find further information on 
the art of each geographical area. 

MARIJA GIMBUTAS 
Harvard University 


THE ADENA PEOPLE, NO. 2, by WILLIAM 
S. WEBB and RAYMOND S. Bay, with 
chapters by CHARLES E. SNOW and 
ROBERT M. GOSLIN. xi, 123 pages, 49 
figures, 1 map, 1 chart. The Ohio State 
University Press (for The Ohio State 
Historical Society), Columbus 1957 
$3.00 


The Adena people were the first 
mound builders of the Ohio River val- 
ley, centering in southern Ohio, and 
dated by radiocarbon at about 800 B.c.- 
A.D. 800. They left a striking complex 
of earthworks and burials with rela- 
tively elaborate ceremonial offerings. 
Their culture was ancestral to, and 
also seems to have outlasted, the more 
famous Hopewell culture. The present 
study of Adena is a working summary 
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which brings up to date an earlier 
monograph by Webb and Snow (“The 
Adena People,” University of Ken- 
tucky Reports in Anthropology and 
Archaeology, Vol. 6, 1945) in the 
light of much new information. Al- 
though many of the sections are com- 
plete within themselves, the volume is. 
supplemental to the earlier study and 
must be used in connection with it in 
order to get a proper picture of the 
Adena complex. 

The first sections list new sites and 
summarize new information in effec- 
tive reference form. Later sections are 
more discursive, and in places more 
speculative; they deal with food (by 
Robert M. Goslin), physical type (by 
Charles E. Snow), evidence of specific 
ceremonial patterns as manifested in 
possible animal masks and medicine 
bags, and an analysis of carved tablets. 
Final sections deal with Adena influ- 
ences in neighboring areas and on the 
later Southern Cult, and the evidence 
of radiocarbon dating. 

The volume is well organized and 
well annotated. It is an essential basic 
reference for all those concerned with 
the archaeology of the midwestern 
United States. 

E. Mott Davis 
University of Texas 


EXCAVATONS AT JARLSHOF, SHETLAND, 
by J. R. C. HAMILTON. xiv, 228 pages, 
91 figures, 40 plates, 1 plan. Ministry 
of Works, Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, Edinburgh 1956 (Ministry of 
Works, Archaeological Reports, No. 1) 
£3.3.0 


The setting of Jarlshof is as roman- 
tic as its name, which readers of Sir 
Walter Scott will recall as that which 
he gave in The Pirate to the sixteenth- 
seventeenth century house crowning 
the site. It lies at the very southern 
point of Shetland, and is remarkable 
in northern Europe for the duration of 
its occupation and the degree to which 
wind-blown sand has preserved its 
structures. Though first inhabited by 
Stone Age settlers in the second millen- 
nium B.C., major occupation begins in 
the Late Bronze Age with stone-built 
courtyard houses of a type probably 
traditional in this treeless area. In these 
remote northern latitudes bronze itself 
does not appear until the end of the 
period, when a smith, probably Irish, 
introduces his products into a hitherto 
self-sufficient community. Probably not 


earlier than the last centuries before 
our eta, fresh immigrants bring new 
ways of house building—large | 





cular huts with souterrains, probably 
for winter food-storage—and pottery 
related to Iron Age A types. 

Sand overwhelmed the site, and on 
the new surface was constructed 4 
broch, one of more than five hundred. 
of these formidable defensive towers 
erected on the northern and western 
fringes of Scotland, probably in the 
first century A.D. The Jarlshof broch 
builders, intruders from neighboring 
Orkney, impressed as their work-force 
local Shetlanders, who afterwards set- 
tled in large round-houses in the at- 
tached courtyard. 

The alarums of the broch period had 
abated by the second and third cen | 
turies, when newcomers brought wheel- 
houses, which catme to fill the broch 
courtyard and occupy its largely de-| 
molished site. In the latter days of this | 
period an earth-house was tunneled | 
into the sand-blow outside the court- | 
yard wall, and with it were associated | 
a few simple huts, which seem to have 
been occupied when the first Vikings 
arrived in the early ninth century. 

Excavation has shown in recent | 
years that, contrary to saga tradition, , 
farming settlement was taking place 
on the Scottish islands in the first 
phase of Viking migration, although it 
is raiding that conventionally charac- 
terizes the age. Not ten miles from 
Jarlshof, the brilliant hoard of Celtic 
objects newly found on St. Ninian’s 
Island is perhaps a topical illustration 
of this turbulence. The Viking farm- 
steads on the north slope of the jarls-’ 
hof mound pursued a peaceful exist- { 
ence into the late thirteenth or early | 
fourteenth century. Change was slow. 
Pottery appears late; fishing comes to 
dominate mixed farming. A late me- 
diaeval farm replaced the farmsteads 
and, in the sixteenth century, Scott's | 
Jarlshof. 

Excavation, begun in the late nine- 
teenth century, was renewed in 1931. 
After a break occasioned by World 
War II it was completed by the au- 
thor, who has embodied in his report 
the results of his predecessors. It is an 
exceptionally lucid report and com- 
mands emulation in the manner in 
which a site of considerable complex- 
ity has been rendered _ intelligible 
through methodical description and the 
conjunction of the relevant find-lists 
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with each phase of development. The 
book itself is well designed, with gen- 
erous pages, clear plans, including a 
conveniently loose master plan, and 
plentiful illustrations and plates. An 
important appendix discusses the re- 
construction of the broch and the 
house-types that succeed it. The com- 
plex Viking settlement is elucidated in 
a series of charmingly drawn phase 
plans and reconstructions. The evi- 
dence for these is partly derived from 
the survival, discussed in the report, 


of Norse features in the Shetland 
crofts, or small farms. 
The importance of the site is 


matched by the quality of its publica- 
tion, which is the first excavation re- 
port put out by the Ministry of Works, 
although it has sponsored excavations 
for many years. If subsequent reports 
of the Ministry are of this standard 
they will be worthy of the traditional 
skill of its excavations. 

JOHN EAMES 
University of Liverpool 


BRIEF NOTICES 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND SOCIETY. Reconstruct- 
ing the Prehistoric Past, by GRAHAME 
CLARK, 272 pages, 52 figures, 24 
plates, frontispiece, end maps. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge 1957 
$5.00 


Since it was first published in 1939, 
Clark’s book has remained one of the 
best discussions of the relation of 
archaeology to modern society. A 1947 
reprinting carried only slight changes; 
this new edition is more extensively re- 
written. The sections on the discovery, 
excavation and survival of archaeologi- 
cal material are little changed. The 
opening chapter, however, has been 
recast to emphasize the use of archae- 
ology as a means of elucidating the 
prehistoric past. The former chapter on 
interpretation is now divided into two: 
one on the reconstruction of the pre- 
historic economic life, based on Clark’s 
excellent book on the economic basis. of 
prehistoric Europe, the other attempt- 
ing the more difficult task of recon- 
structing the non-material aspects of 
prehistoric life. The new title of the 
final chapter—Prehistory and Today— 
is self-explanatory and epitomizes the 
author’s objective. In its new form, a 
book which has served well for two 
decades takes on new importance. 


MAN THE TOCOL-MAKER, by KENNETH P. 
OAKLEY. vi, 159 pages, 41 figures, 2 
plates. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago 1957 $1.25 (From the third 
edition published by the British Mu- 
seum) ° 


In this Age of Technology, tech- 
nology itself is a subject of popular 
interest. Man’s making of stone tools, 
implements and weapons in the Pa- 
laeolithic period is the beginning of the 
history of technology, and here it is 
made the central theme of a brief his- 
tory of early man. Long popular in the 
British Museum Handbooks of the De- 
partment of Geology, the new edition 
is little changed from that of 1950. 
Piltdown man has been eliminated and 
some revisions made in the section on 
implements associated with fossil man; 
Jarmo and the recent information on 
early agriculturists have been added; 
dates on the chart at the end have in 
general been lowered about 50,000 
years. The book will continue to be a 
handy guide for the layman. 


LA PITTURA SACRA BIZANTINA: Saggi, by 
ALBERTO M. AMMANN, S.J. 216 pages, 
21 plates. Pontifictum Institutum Ori- 
entalium Studiorum, Rome 1957 3000 
lire 

The material treated includes mo- 
saics, frescoes, religious images and 
also miniatures, and in time ranges 
from the founding of Constantinople 
to its fall in A.D. 1453, the three great 
periods being 325-727, 867-1204, 1261- 
1453, with “intermezzi.” As stated in 
the preface, the volume is not intended 
as a history of this art, still less as a 
full discussion of all the problems con- 
nected with it; its purpose is rather to 
explain its artistic and ideological de- 
velopment. 


PICTURE WRITING IN ANCIENT EGYPT, by 
NINA M. DAVIES. viii, 56 pages, 6 
figures, 17 plates (12 in color). Ox- 
ford University Press (for Griffith In- 
stitute, Ashmolean Museum), London 
1958 $4.80 


Mrs. Davies enjoys the most experi- 
enced eye and the most gifted brush 
of any copyist of Egyptian material. 
Here she presents colored facsimiles of 
more than a hundred hieroglyphs, al- 
most entirely from the Theban tombs 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The intro- 
duction gives a simple statement on 
the hieroglyphic system of writing. A 
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careful descriptive text and a score of 
line drawings from scenes in the tombs 
specify the signs clearly by nature and 
source. This is not a history of Egyp- 
tian picture writing, nor an attempt to 
work out the rationale of such a writ- 
ing. It is a clear and delightful illustra- 
tion of the system, drawn from one of 
its periods of calm vigor. 


LA IONIA NEL MONDO MICENEO, by FI- 
LIPPO CASSOLA. 373 pages. Edizioni 
Scientifiche Italiane, Naples 1957 3000 
lire 

A detailed study of conditions prev- 
alent in Western Asia Minor and vicin- 
ity in the second millennium B.c.—for 
which the archaeological evidence has 
been greatly increasing in recent years 
—with reference to the origins of the 
Ionian cities and their relation to the 
Greek mainland, especially Athens. A 
revaluation of the literary traditions is 
included. 


SURFACE SURVEY OF THE NORTHERN VAL- 
LEY OF MEXICO: The Classic and Post-Clas- 
sic Periods, by PAUL TOLsToy. 101 
pages, 6 figures, 4 plates, 14 graphs, 2 
tables, map. American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia 1958 (Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical 
Society, New Series, Vol. 48, Part 5) 
$2.00 


This very detailed yet broad mono- 
gtaph is based upon the potsherds that 
Tolstoy gathered from 111 sites in the 
northern part of the Valley of Mexico. 
Ten Classic and nine Postclassic types 
of ceramics are distinguished, de- 
scribed, and their temporal and geo- 
gtaphical distributions noted, as well 
as comparisons and relationships with 
more distant areas. Theoretical points, 
horizon types, periodization, and dat- 
ing are all considered, as well as the 
culture history of the Valley of Mex- 
ico. While the survey concentrates on 
the later periods, the Preclassic (Late 
Archaic and Early Classic) is given 
ample consideration. 


SPINA, by NEREO ALFIERI and PAOLO 
ENRICO ARIAS; photographs by Max 
HIRMER. 83 pages, 114 plates. Sansoni, 
Florence 1958 7000 lire 


The recovery of the burial equip- 
ment from the cemeteries of the Greek 
settlement of Spina, in a marshy area 
near the mouths of the Po, has been 
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one of the outstanding events of recent 
decades in Italian archaeology. The 
graves proved to be extremely rich in 
products of the Athenian potteries of 
the fifth century B.c., including nu- 
merous masterpieces such as are fe- 
produced here, with highly informative 
photographs, with full discussion, and 
with attributions due to Sir John Beaz- 
ley. The vases and other objects from 
the graves have now been installed in 
a special museum in Ferrara. This vol- 
ume will prove indispensable to the 
student of Athenian art in the Late 
Archaic and Classical periods. 


MUSEI E MONUMENTI IN SICILIA, by 
LuiGi BERNABO BREA. 157 pages in- 
cluding many illustrations, some in 
color. Istituto Geografico De Agos- 
tini, Novara 1958 6000 lire 


An extremely attractive, well pro- 
portioned and up-to-date presentation 
of a selection from among the archaeo- 
logical treasures of Sicily and the Aeo- 
lian Islands, by the Soprintendente 
for Eastern Sicily; in time, it stretches 
from the Upper Palaeolithic Age to 
late antiquity. To archaeologists it 
will prove especially acceptable since 
it incorporates the results of its dis- 
tinguished author’s well planned and 
executed campaigns of exploration, as 
well as parallel undertakings such as 
those at Gela and its territory. 


MODERN YUCATECAN MAYA POTTERY MAK- 
ING, by RAYMOND H. THOMPSON. x, 
157 pages, 48 figures. The Society for 
American Archaeology, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 1958 (Memoirs of the Society 
for American Archaeology, No. 15, 
Supplement to American Antiquity, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 4, Part 2) $2.50 


A very thorough study of the tech- 
nique of pottery making in Yucatan 
today, illustrated by many photo- 
graphs of the processes, and photo- 
graphs and drawings of the products. 
The manufacture of pottery by the 
Maya of modern Yucatan has always 
attracted the attention of archaeolo- 
gists because of its bearing on the 
methods used by the ancient Maya, 
and because of the undue stress laid 
upon the use of the kabal—the mobile 
base—and its identification as a primi- 
tive potter's wheel. The author dis- 
cusses this, the archaeological back- 
ground and all other factors in great 
detail and with mature judgment. 


ICONOGRAFIA ROMANA IMPERIALE da Se- 
vero Alessandro a M. Aurelio Carino, by Br- 
ANCA MARIA FELLETTI MAJ. 313 pages, 
60 plates. “L’Erma’’ di Bretschneider, 
Rome 1958 (Quaderni e guide di 
archeologia, Vol. If) 11,000 lire 


These “quaderni” (perhaps translat- 
able as “‘notebooks’’) are intended to 
provide students with all the material 
needed for dealing with specific sub- 
jects. In the present volume, in Part I, 
after a general bibliography, the liter- 
ary and epigraphical sources for the 
appearance of the respective personages 
and for their portraiture are supplied, 
each faced by its Italian translation. 
Part II presents the iconography, which 
consists chiefly of coins, statues, busts 
and glyptic; brief historical introduc- 
tions are provided for the various 
rulers, and a note of commentary ap- 
pended to each number of the list. 


PREHISTORIC MEN, by ROBERT J. BRAID- 
woop. Third Edition. Drawings by 
SUSAN T. RICHERT. 187 pages, numer- 
ous text figures. Chicago Natural His- 
tory Museum in co-operation with The 
Oriental Institute, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 1957 (Chicago Natural 
History Museum Popular Series, An- 
thropology, No. 37) 


While this is the third edition of a 
book which for ten years has been do- 
ing yeoman service as a simple and 
concise introduction to prehistory, it is 
so much enlarged and so considerably 
rewritten that it deserves special men- 
tion. With the same excellent style 
which has made the earlier version of 
Prehistoric Men understandable to high 
school youth, yet important to the col- 
lege student and even to his teacher, 
Braidwood has now added the infor- 
mation with which archaeologists and 
their collaborating scientists in other 
fields have enriched our knowledge of 
prehistory. Most of this new informa- 
tion has come in the late Palaeolithic 
and subsequent phases, and here the 
changes and additions are greatest. 
The whole Near Eastern sequence, 
from Natufian through Proto-Lite:ate, 
is described and illustrated phase by 
phase, and to this is added an entirely 
new chapter, “End of Prehistory.” 
There is no comparable introduction 
to the whole field of prehistory, cer- 
tainly not one which offers so much to 
such a wide variety of age groups with 
varying knowledge of man’s past. 
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. EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY THE INSTITUTE OF FINE 
ARTS, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. KARL LEHMANN, EDITOR 


The mysteries of Samothrace rank in age and historical importance 
with those of Eleusis among the ancient pagan mystery cults. The 
results of the excavations in Samothrace undertaken by the Archaeo- 
). logical Research Fund Expedition of New York University are recorded 
at in this new series. Subsequent volumes will include accounts of the 
| history of Samothrace, its Sanctuary, and its religion. 








Volume 1: THE ANCIENT LITERARY SOURCES. Edited and 
1 Translated by Naphtali Lewis, professor of classics, 
| Brooklyn College. As a prelude to the archaeological 
a materials and a tool for use in their study, Professor 
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Announcing . . » the sixth annual adventure in 


living history 


AROUND 
THE 
WORLD| 


with 
Donald L. Ferguson 
r January 27, 1960 








Some Archaeology readers, laymen and professionals, are now en route 
around the world with Mr. Ferguson—members of the 1959 group. They 
left San Francisco January 28th, and before they return in the spring they 
will have seen Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Malaya, Viet 
Nam, Thailand, Cambodia, India, Nepal, Sikkim, Kashmir, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Persia, Iraq, Lebanon, Jordan, and Egypt. 


Archaeologically they will have had rich fare indeed—the Ifugao rice terraces 
of Luzon, Angkor Wat and Angkor Thom, the Hindu-temples of Bhuvanes- 
war, Konarak and its Sun Temple, Mahabalipuram, Anuradhapura and Pol- 
onnaruwa in northern Ceylon, the Ellora and Ajanta Caves, Fatehpur Sikri, 
Greco-Buddhist Taxila, Persepolis, Babylon, Ctesiphon, Baalbek, Jerash, and 
fabled Petra and the Valley of the Nile. 


A limited number of registrations are available for the 1960 tour. In Mr. 
Ferguson’s absence details can be obtained from Mr. Ferguson’s assistant, 
Mrs. C. W. Graydon, Katonah, Westchester County, New York. 


If Africa holds your interest, ask for information 
outlining an equally thorough, and equally rare, opportunity in travel 


in this same distinctive manner. 











